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CASE models for 1914. 
ment—the style and the quality. 
Westinghouse Electric Starter and Lighting 
Equipment 
Bosch Magneto .Dual System 
Warner Speedometer—8-Day Clock 
Electric Vibrator Horn » 
Baker Demountable 6-Bolt Rims 


That is why such a car can be sold 
at this price. That is why we can 
put in the ‘inside values’ that have 
gained the Case its fame. 

We lrave been manufacturing the 
finest machinery for the past 70 
years. 














We had built up a vast selling or 
ganization before we began making 
motor cars. Our selling facilities 
had long been complete, and our 
economy system perfected 

No maker was ever so well pri 
equippedto build azd se// a perfect car. 

We saved an enormous selling and 
factory expense. We saved thou 
sands in salaries and overhead that 
other makers must charge to each 
car, and get back in the price from 
the buyer. 









We put all these savings into Casi 
Cars in the shape of added values. 


Hidden Values 


Not all that we spend shows on 
the surface, not all goes for equip- 



















The NEW CASE “25” 


The Car With Everything You Need 


Price $1250. 


Nothing Left to Buy 


For the final equipment in motor cars see the 
Note the wealth of equip- 


other car. 
Extra Tire on Rim, with Tire Cover, carried 
in rear; Two Extra Inner Tubes 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires, 32x 4 
Tire Chains 
Rayfield Carburetor 
Mohair Top 


Dash Adjustment 


We are able to save where others must spend. 
Thus, we can spend where others must save. 


ment—though no other manufac 
turer vives the Dpuver more acces 
sories. 

We put much that we save into 
eller steels and refinements ¢/ 


make for the strength of the car. 


We could save—for more profit 
transmissions, wheels, 
But Case Auto 
mobiles must give /asting service just 
as all other Case products do. “very 
part of each car must be up to Ca 


standards 


throughout 70 years 


Our Word for Durability 


the Case “25” from the 


on engines, 


axles, radiators, etc. 


standards maintained 


Judge 
standpoints of stvle, equipment, pet 
formance and price. You can tell if 


it meets your ideals in these features 

But you can’t judge th rength 
of avy car until you have run it for 
thousands of miles. That is where 


Case hidden values count. 


leven train lene nee! ao tknow 
L006 leel at | 


J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., 758 Liberty St., Racine, Wisconsin 3 


Case Cars are sold through 79 Branch Houses and 9,000 Dealers 


in United States, Canada, South America and Europe a) be 
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The Sign of The Sign of % 

Mechanical Mechanical fe 
Excellence Excellence ae 
tne Worid the World _ 

Over Over 


The Car With the Famous Engine 
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ms 


See what complete equipment now means. 
regardless of price, look for equal convenience in any 
See if you find these features: 


Then, 


All Lamps Electric 

Left-Hand Drive—Center Control 
Motor T-Head 33, x4‘, 
Horsepower, 25 

Wheelbase, 110 inches 

All for $1250 


And they can’t take it out of a car 
to test it. 

You must take some one’s word 
for the /7fe of a car until you have ' 
proved it out. % 

Whose word is better, do you 
think, than that of a 70-year-old con- t 
cern capitalized at $40,000,000 ? 

The name Case signifies to thou- : 
sands of customers the best that can 
be put into machinery. 


It signifies the same in Case Cars. ie 
“AT? ‘“ ” a 

A “40” and “35,” Too 5 

The Case ‘40°’ at $2,300 with 125-inch 5%, 
wheel base, 44x54 T-head motor, and 
standard Case Complete equipment, is the 
most popular car in its class. 

The Case ‘‘35’’ at $1,850 with standard 
Case Complete equipment—44%x5% T-head 
motor—fits the needs of those who wisha 
tly smaller car. 


You cant buy a better motor car value a 
han 1s offered in a Case. You can't real i 
t 1 values all mean until you & 

now what they are in detail. Re 
Our catalog tells in detail just where we ry 
can spend where others must save. May te 
nd you one ?—It is to your advantage. a4 
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$27 


Electric Starter which never fails to 
Start instantly —winter or summer 


All lights are electric 


Big, single electric parabolic head 
light, sunk flush with the radiator 


Electric horn 


. One piece, all steel body, steel Pull- 
man car construction—no joints, 
no rivets, no wood 


Warner Auto Meter driven from 
L the transmission 


60 horsepower, long-stroke motor 
—33 in. by 6 in. 


July 2 


50 


Wheel Base, 128 inches 
Tires, 36x 4% 
Demountable Rims 

Center Control 

Left Hand Drive 

Three Speed Transmission 
Full Floating Rear Axle 
Bosch Magneto 


Equipment—everything complete 
from tools to top 
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HE only tangible and substantial difference 
between the new Garford Six at $2750, and 
most other high grade Sixes—is the price. 


If you will thoroughly and intelligently make 
a considerate and deliberate examination you will 
become convinced that nowadays $2750, invested 
in the right Six, will go just about as far as $5000. 


This economy is brought about by our large 
production methods—and you save the difference. 


Catalogue on request. Demonstration wher- 


ever you wish. 


Please address Dept. 1 


D COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
































‘Automobile 
a motor vehicle 


From Webster's New 
Standard Dictionary 


9? 





Trade-Marking a Famous Motor 


Engrave on the tablets of your memory this trade-mark. It is the 
stamp of a good motor and a good motor is the solid founda- 


tion of a good automobile. 


The dictionary makers realized 


this, when they defined an Automobile as a ‘“‘Motor Vehicle;’’ 
all men who motor acknowledge it; and more than 50 of 
America’s leading motor vehicle makers proclaim it by building 
their cars upon the sure groundwork of the Continental Motor. 


q A weak foundation has ruined many a costly edifice. Down 
to bed rock must go the substructure; down— in the case of 
a motor vehicle—to the hard and fast assurance of a motor 
with power, with speed, with certainty of service, with 
sales prestige, with long years of life-span. 


@ The name of the motor—symbol of power—reveals the 
character of the car. For the motor is the key to the whole 
construction—the costliest and most vital factor. Every 
motorist should know this, and Continental advertising is 
going to make this knowledge public property. 


@ Continental motors date back to 1903. They have per- 
ennial youth in design—the maturity of age in experience. 
Over 75,000 are now in use—developing, daily, more than 
six times the horsepower taken from Niagara. Best known 
cars—cars that have conquered the world’s markets —have 
swept to success carrying the Continental Motor. 


@ To the companies making these cars, their engineers as 
well as our own, belongs the proud distinction of having made 
“Continental motors America’s standard.” For the counsel 
of these many engineers, some of whom not only stand as 
leaders in their profession but are individually known to 
every American who reads, has had much to do in the final 
perfecting of Continental motors. 


@ These are the far-seeing, level headed men who, building 
for the competition coming, have already specified over 
40,000 Continental motors for 1914. 


@ Not made to meet a price, not built to shatter records of 
quantity, Continental motors are constructed to fulfill a serv- 


ice ideal—to be a true foundation for a worthy motor vehicle. 


q For this we trade-mark our product. 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 


Largest exclusive motor builders in the world. 


Factories: Mekezon, Mich. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Helen Duffy of Troy 





By Edmond McKenna 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


S GREEK beauty as potent as ever? 
Mr. McKenna’ tale of Helen ( Duffy 
by marriage) shows how even to-day a 
Greek beauty, immigrant in our land, 
can sway the love of a stern old Irish 
father-in-law, much as of old she of 
Troy moved the love and pride of Priam 
in the Trojan city. 

HE first thing that attracted my attention to 
old man Duffy was the fact that he had the 
kind of blue eyes that go with a broken nose, 

and yet his nose was perfectly straight. 
He was standing near the corner of Allen Street, 
looking belligerently at a swarthy man 


oranges and grapes and white onions from a 
cart. 


who sold 


push 


said to me after I 
had nodded pleasantly to him, for he appeared for all 
his wrathful looks to be very much alone. There is 
i nameless air of loneliness that one accumulates in 
a strange place, the recognition of which is the first 
psychological 


“He’s wan av them Greeks,” he 


step in the education of a confidence 
man 

“You appear to dislike the Greeks.” I said 

“Dislike them! I hate them: an’ why shouldn't I, 
when wan av them stole me boy?” 

“So they kidnaped the boy? 

“Worse than that, she 
bricklayer an’ as fine a workman as there is from here 


married him, an’ him a 
to Auburn, where I came from this mornin’ to look 
for him I larned him the trade meself, an’ when 
he was through with his time nothin’ would do him 
but he would lave the old woman an’ me a 
down here to this hell hole 


1: come 


“An’ he did. an’ ye see wat 
Greek stole him 


happened to him A 
married him, he calls it—an’ him a 
bricklayer an’ a fine workman an’ all 


HE old chap quivered and snorted and thumped 
his fist into his palm. He had red hairs on 


the backs of his fingers, and when he snarled 

at the fruit seller all the yellow 
jaw were visible He had 
grand frenzy 

“Thief!” ne called. “Where is he?’ and he cavorted 
toward the man at the stand, his blue eyes agleam 
and his still unbroken nose stuck high into the air. 
“Be careful, my friend,” I admonished. “You will 
find yourself in trouble presently and you are getting 
4 little too old to fight.” 


teeth in his upper 
worked himself into a 


Split-nose Regan, the kiddies cop, Was standing on 
the curb with his back to the street, beating time with 
his broad foot ft 
Keeping on 


0 the wheeze of a hurdy-gurdy and 


eye on the warlike invader of his beat 


and the other on the dancing figure of little Marie 
Mantrelli, for the safety of whose spindle legs his 
eagle face had lost what beauty it had 
under the grinding wheels of an auto truck. I in- 
That 
deemed it too soon to interfere, for he only 


possessed 
vited him to come over. experienced pacifier 
smiled 
and kept on beating time on the curb. But the ma 
ture judgment of Split-nose was at fault 


unoffending Greek. There was a swift scuffle and 
a great squawking and 
fruit rolling into the gutter. 
old man from about the Greek’s limbs and torso, and 


iy AN instant the red-fisted warrior was upon the 


an enormous quantity of 
Split-nose unwound the 


the vender got up from the pavement with both hands 
Split-nose marched 
the struggling warrior down the street. I went along, 
begging him to cease his futile struggles. Near the 
next corner we halted. Split-nose Regan had heard 
the call of blood. 

“Is he a frind av yours?’ 

“No, he came to the city this morning to look for 
to be 
who has fallen in love with a Greek 


spread over his bleeding mouth. 


he asked 


a lost son whom he says a Greek kidnaped, or, 
more precise, 
girl and married her.” 
“Married him 
layer.” 
“Look 
to turn ye 


stole him—me only son an’ a brick 


here, old man,” said Split-nose, “I'm goin’ 
I want ye to make yerself 
scarce aroun’ here. The first thing ye know ye'll be 
in trouble. G'wan now, an’ this frind will help ye to 
find yer son, an’ if the same is anythin’ like the 
him, I'd advise ye to look on the station 
house blotter for his name.” 


“T could ‘a’ bate the life out av him,” said old Duffy, 


loose, an 


father ay 


“if that interferin’ policeman had minded his own 
rightful business.” 
“Mr. Duffy.” I said, “you shouldn’t take the matter 


to heart. There are many proud men in this 
who would feel prouder still to marry a 
Why, my dear sir, these very men and 
from that proud race whose 
fighting men combed their hair at Thermopyle.” 
“What, them people fight?” 
“Yes, 
little band of these very people defeated a great army 


vers 
great city 
Greek girl. 


women are descended 


those very people. History records that a 
of Versians.” 

“Oh, Persians. Aye, 
bad that there 


among the Versians.” 


It's too 
white 


to be sure, Persians 


wasn't a couple dozen men 
“Thermopyke was one of the most glorious battles 

in the world’s history.” 

have combed their hair at the place ye 


Ye seem to know a lot about them, however 


“They may 
mention 
a decent man like yerself came to larn it all; but Tl 
bet the pipe out av me teeth it’s very few av them 
have combed their long hair since I would like to 
comb one or two more av them this mornin’ meself.” 


He paused and looked about him cautiously, as if 


not sure of his company, while he rubbed and straight- 
ened out his red-haired fingers. 

“It’s an awful place, this,” he continued, “an’ any 
how I’m glad to find a man who can talk me own 
language. I spoke to wan or two ay them this mornin’ 
before ye came up an’ all I could get out av them 
was a kind av a grunt.” 

“This place,” I explained, “is the melting pot of 
races. Here the blood of all the peoples of the earth 
mingles to produce the sovereign American, the com- 
posite citizen who is one day going to break down the 
barriers of race and creed and give democracy a new 
name and the world a newer, better religion.” 

“The meltin’ pot, is it, ye call it? An’ a fine name 
it is, to be sure. A good many av them looks as if 
they needed a meltin’, an’ I wouldn’t mind them much 
if wan av them wasn’t mixed up with me own family 
now. As it is, I would like to mingle freely with the 
blood av a few more av them, an’ I would do it if the 
policemen would mind their own rightful 
Didn’t they take me boy? wan ay them did 

-married him, he 
writes me 


business. 
stole him 
calls it. ‘I’m married, father,’ he 
‘married with a Greek girl.’ Think av that, 
will ve, comin’ home in a letter to a decent, peaceful 
man? <A long-fingered, slant-eyed, orange-sellin’, melo- 
dian-playin’ Greek, an’ him a bricklayer!" 

“Oh,” I said rather testily, 
bricks. Not only have they laid bricks, but they 
have builded the beautiful buildings in the 
world. They quarried marbles and carved 
statues that remain the wonder of the ages. Our 
greatest artists cannot approach them for beauty 
for perfection of form and classic grace. The Greeks 


“Greeks have laid 


most 
have 


were the world’s master workmen.” 


HE old man smiled in a 
indulgent way. 


“It’s all right, young fellow. 
ver fine story. 


strange, reminiscent, 


Go right on with 
Sure I don’t mind a bit what yesay. Yer 
talk is harmless enough, God help ye. If ye are not 
deceivin’ yerself ye are not deceivin’ me. Ye have a 
grand poet’s mind and a lot av fine words. I have 
heard Father Kelly tell about the poets, but I never 
saw one meself before this day. Ye see, I have never 
traveled much, there bein’ plenty av work for a good 
man around me own Don’t mind me _ inter- 
ruptin’ ye. God help us all, it’s a strange world we're 


place 
in. Go on, I'm listenin’, heart-broken as I am.” 
“There is no reason for your being heart-broken 
You don’t understand the quality of these people. 
If there were a little more understanding between 
race and race, a closer unity, a kindlier spirit, a little 
world would not be the sad, mad 
Universal peace and brotherhood would 


more love, this 
place it is. 
descend upon it.” 

“It is askin’ me to be a brother to wan ay them ye 
hard-hearted blackguard? I felt the quality 
uv wan av them, an’ me an old man. An’ I'm tellin’ 
ye it wasn’t much. It is not bad enough for wan ay 


ure, ye 
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them to steal me only son after t 


me havin’ lived decer 
Now if ve cut ‘ 
If ve can't, don't be 


there tryin’ to break a poor old man’s heart 


meself a me life 


then 


an lived to 
me to find him help me 
standin 


Go away with ver fool talk an’ lave me alone in me 





sorrow Its up on a wagon the likes av ve should 
be makin’ soft talk with the ev ‘lists If ve can 
help me, 1 say help me. If ve I say lave me 


alone. If it’s black hell itself I came into this mornin’, 


sure I'd rather be alone in it than to be listenin’ to 


the mockery av yer words 


“Come with me then and we'll try to find your son 


He is probably working now, but we may find his 
wife and learn where he lives 
“Wife? Thief’s what I call the likes av her. Wait 


till I find her!” 

Together we went to the Greek 
knew very well I had 
among them bootblacks, fruit venders, and merchants 
of a more musicians, and 
artists. My 
fed in my 
on the classic 
and sometimes 


which I 
there, 


colony, 
many acquaintances 


substantial sort, waiters, 
mind had been 
formative years 
literature of 
the Greeks, 
even the bootblacks filled me 


with awe 


HE old man _ looked 
shamefaced as we 


went from door to 
door and from fruit stand 
to fruit stand asking for 
tidings of young Mrs 


Michael Duffy He growled 
nearly all the 


deep undertone like distant 


time in a 


thunder that presages a 
coming storm Twice he 


said he would not go a step 
farther and twice I out 
maneuvered him when he 


was on the point of attack 


ing a curb merchant. He 
leaned against a lamp-post 
and rubbed the sweatband 


of his hat with a large red 
handkerchief 

“Now aren't they a healthy 
lookin’ 
“for wan ay 
gracin’ the grand old 
of Duffy, with their 
loungin’ round here, or sell 
in’ bits av things to chil 
dren for a penny when they 
ought to be doin’ an honest 
work like any other 
women, Lord help us, hussies, 
like a flock av hens I am Mary 
not here to see the disgrace the boy has 


crew?” he asked, 
them to be dis 
hame 


meu 


their 
eacklin’ 
herself is 
brought 
that she should 
Oh, my! a man never 


day’s decent man. An’ 
slant-eyed 


glad 


down on the two av us It’s best 
never know about it. Oh, my! 
knows What bad luck there is in store for them when 
he brings them into the world.” 


E FOUND it more difficult to find Mrs. Duffy 
W than I supposed, so we gave up the canvass 
of the neighborhood and went to the office of 

named Demetrius Memostyple, 
monopoly of the renting 
When we reached M1 
We decided to wait 
himself cautiously in 


estate agent, 


said to 


a real 
who 
business among the Greeks 

Memostyple’s office he was out 
for him. The old man settled 
a swivel chair, on the arms of which he kept a grip 


was have a 


so tight that his knuckles showed as white mounds in 
the red expanse of his hands. 

“The Greek women, about whom you talked so dis 
paragingly,” I offered him a cigar, which 
he started to smoke in an uncomfortable, all-in way, 


said, as I 


“were at one time, if they are not at present, the most 
beautiful women in the world.” 

“Beauty, beauty, beauty 
on yer foolish young lips Will 
a pot, I'm askin’? Will beauty pay the rent? I sup 
pose the beauty, like their fightin’ power, is a thing 


“There ye go,” he snorted 


forever beauty boil 


that men read out av books thousands av years ago 
An’ anyhow it’s little the likes av them that lives in 
these places knows about beauty. Lord, man, wouldn't 
beauty have the fine chance to live an’ grow on the 
street like that out there among dead horses an’ cats 


fruits an’ narrow-faced, treacherous, 
schemin’ like I've 


Sure if a woman puts her foot out av the door she gets 


an’ rotten 
fellows been seein’ all mornin’? 
a mixture av a thousand dirts on her, not to mention 
what may be inside the house.’ 

“Helen of Greece.” I argued, not to be overcome by 
his perversity, beautiful that 


The Greek nation became divided over her 


“was the most woman 


ever lived. 
and the factions fought long and bloody 
Men have been glad to give up their lives just for a 


wars for her 


sight of her.” 

“Yes, yes, I have heard about her. An’ I'm thinkin’ 
if there had been a whole nation full av the likes ay 
her as there is in a country I could mention, instead 
thousand years, 


ay only wan av her in a couple av 


the man who would have lifted his head to see 


her if she had gone litin’ around in her bare feet, an’ 


posy in her red hair, an’ it hangin’ down 


life.” 


a white 


about her every day in het 


Kk. MEMOSTYPLE 
in his hand 


came in witha bunch of keys 
He had 
had business with lovers that morning. He looked 


He was humming a tune 


at us sharply and then hid his black eyes and exposed 
With 


a boy 


his white teeth That was the way he smiled 


him were a young man and a woman, or rather 

The man, for he had just assumed the bu 
matrimony, and had been flat hunting, 
black clothes that had the look of 


und girl 
den of wis 
dressed in shiny 
having been riveted to him. He wore an orange tie and 
purple socks. He tried to appear dignified and sue 


ceeded in looking stiff. The woman wasn't dressed, in 


the ordinary meaning of that extraordinary word 
She was rigged, decked, and adorned. She was a 
‘fleshscape” done by the head artist of the High 





Then she kissed him, circled her arm around his 
neck, and gathered his old head to her breast 


Realism Her She 
Cubist 


She couldn't get her mouth 


School of clothing was scenery 


blushed impression of a dawn in the 
Tonian shut It 
stayed open by a sort of natural luxation. I felt that 
bad example of the beauty that 


like a 


Isles. 


she was an unusually 
The old man stared at the couple and 
explained to Mr 


was Greece. 


muttered—perhaps a prayer. I 
Memostyple our reason for calling on him 
mixture of 


“Oh, yes, gentlemen.” His voice was a 


a threat and a wheedle, a sort of cross between the 


voice of a camp-meeting preacher and a poor doctor's 


sick-room voice He snatched a eard from behind a 


desk and ran his long, tapering forefinger down a row 
of figures on the margin 
“Tweenty a month—third story, 
No. 68 Street, 
month advance, fine beesiness.”’ 
As we came out of the office the old man stared at 


second door to left 


Summer bricklayer, red-haired, all 


“Beauty,” he snarled as we 
“Mister Doet, is that 


I didn’t take up the challenge, 


the girl in open derision 
reached the sidewalk. Wan ay 
your Greek beauties? 
for his blue eyes had become many shades darker and 
his lips curled over his yellow teeth, showing the worn 
place on the right side where he held his pipe. I felt 
that he didn't with the boy 
all over the new oilcloth on Mr 


I intended to direct him to the house and 


relieved want to play 


husband Memostyple’s 
office floor 
by some cowardly trick leave him there. 

When we 
stratagem of 


Together we 
climbed the stairs, desperatels reached the 
third 
pointing to the door 


landing I considered the base 


and running away 


Ss W kK approached the door we were arrested by 
A the sound of singing. It was a blithe carol that 
bubbled over from a joyous heart. As we lis 
inundated the hallway and 
heart It 
have wished to have 
tapped 


sound of it 
little 
music set to love, and I 
had it last 
the door lightly 

“We are at the wrong house,” 


tened the 


washed in waves around my was 
eould 
longer, but it stopped, and then I 
said the old man in 
an eager whisper; “’tis an Irish girl was singin’ in 
there. I mind wan spring day long ago—” 
The door was opened two inches and a black eye 


searched out 


COLLIER’S 


“Is Mr. Michael Duffy at home’ I asked 


Meegal iss not He is work while it ees d Why 


alo ou comes 


“This old gentleman is Mr. Duffy's father—is your 
husband's father,’ 

I am, indeed, gir! Michael is me only boy an’ ve 
went an’ took 

At the sound of 
thrown open and we saw a tall girl with blue-blae 
Her 
had the eyes of a goddess out on a 
to be 


the old man’s voice the door was 


k 


hair beauty wus of a conquering kind She 


holiday who had 


time lenient with 


Hers was that humanity of form that put the passion 


consented for the mortals 
into poetry and laid the foundation of madhouses and 
monasteries, and is still the one true explanation of 


impressionism and many other forms of necessary 


lying 
“You are Meegal’s father? 
“T am that, girl,” he faltered 


she asked 


With a calm movement that makes directness a 
weak, wobbly wordling, she 


took the old 
tween her 


man’s face be 

palms and drew 
toward her She 
looked straight 
fighting blue eves. 


his face 
into his 
Then she 
Kissed him, one kiss on each 
eve, and one between = the 
eyes over the high, unbroken 
nose, circled her arm around 
his neck, and gathered his 
old head to her breast She 
stroked his cheek with her 
fingers and kissed him again 
He didn’t 


only a man after all 


protest. He was 


faithre,” and 
still 
him she led him 


“Come een, 
around 


into the 


with one arm 


room. 


, I SHE interior was plain 
ly even poorly, fui 
nished with stiff, glit 

table, 


tering chairs and a 


like the show window in a 
furnishing establishment 
where “Your Credit is Good.” 
Over the mantel there was 
a framed photograph of a 
tall, 


soldierly, 


tude, and on the 


Irish-looking man in a 
significant atti 
opposite 
wall, in a huge gilded frame, 


hung an East Side artist's 


idea of what Robert Emmet 
looked like Emmet wore a coat of blue and gold 
like a Russian general His arms were widely ex- 


tended and he was lecturing a judge, who appeared 


uncomfortable in a fur cape 


The girl had seated the old man and was leaning 


on the table on her elbows, looking into his face and 
smiling. She seemed not to notice me. As I had done 


what I had conceived to be my duty in the matter, I 


said 
“Mr. Duffy, now that you have found your son's 
wife and know where he lives, I think I shall be 


going, as I have some business to attend to. 

He got up, staggering, and came to the door with me 
“Wait for me at the corner,” he said, with his mouth 
at my ear and his red-haired fingers trembling on m) 
“Tl not stay 


come back in the evenin’ when 


than fifteen minutes. TH 
Mike is 


cheek longel 


home 


PROMISED to wait for him, and had been waiting 
] minutes when I saw him coming along 
About 
curly-haired, 


for twenty 
the street. 


and the door, 4 


between where I stood 
fellow 


halfway 
listless, dreamy 
stood contemplating a blossomy barrow, drawn up 
along the curb. I hastened in his direction, vet fear- 
ful that the old man might have to pass the night in 
a police cell 

Old Duffy 
and nodded His old 
came up to me he said 
fine-lookin’ lad.” He 
walked down the street his step) seemed more sprightly 
He was silent for a few 


him He smiled 
When he 


there’s what I eall a 


stopped and looked at 
herceness Was gone 
“Now 
took me by the arm, and as We 
The rest had done him good 
moments. Then he began 
‘I have 
I feel in me heart 


been a trifle harsh to ye this mornin’, hut 


that ye'll 
have an’ 


forgive me. Sure, it’s 
fine, grand words, 
Tell me, 
them 


tongue ye 
a brave, kindly 


a kind, sweet 
an’ a good face an’ 


the truth ye 


manner. 
now, is it were speakin’ about all 
grand buildin’s? 


“Of course it’s the ver wer 


truth No finer e 
erected 


“Well, God help us all Its a 
Well do I mind young Dan Hogan, him that 


queer world we re 


livin’ in 

death come to through the readin’ av books am’ the 
studyin’ an’ the larnin’ I mind him tellin’ that the 
Greeks an’ the Irish were all the wan race awa) 
back before the long-haired wans fought the great 
fight at—how do you say it?—Thermopyle. Aw they 
were the most beautiful ( 
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illy Sunday— Baseball Evangelist 


UT in the Middle West another 

inning is closing in the continuous 
game which Billy Sunday calls his 
‘* Fight witit the devil.”’ 
years he has moved from town to town 
pitching the ball straight at the enemy’s 
head, and, when his turn at the plate 
came, batting hard to bring the runs 
home. Score keepers differ as to the 
number of ‘‘errors’’ the Rev. Billy has 
made, but they are agreed that his 
hits, measured in influenced human 


lives, total nearly 200,000. 


W 


For sixteen 


19 


XCEPT that it is built of wood it 
circus tent. 


looks like a 
You stand ankle deep in sawdust 
block of 

male heads to the platform at the othe! 
The Tabernacle—for so it is called—is rectangular and 
It is duplicated precisely 


at the rear and look across half a 


end, 
unpainted in each succeed 
ing town and planned to be just as big as Billy Sun 
day's voice. It is filled full of uncomfortable wooden 
benches, and to-day they are filled with S,000 men. 
One will hardly find 8,000 men 
jumbled together anywhere else in this 


so democratically 
land of the 
paid admission. Even the baseball game, democracy’s 
national sport, has its boxes and its bleachers But 
there are no boxes here Those who occupy seats do 
so because they came before twelve o'clock and sat in 
them; the service was scheduled for two. The presi 
dent of the First National Bank sits tight 
between two sooted miners. The Mayor is on the plat 
that is, if he 


Otherwise he 


pressed 


form—perhaps happens to be a choi 


singer. tukes his chance with his mas 
ters, the common people. On a chair, behind a pine 
pulpit, a tall 
collarless 


well-formed man stands coatless and 
waving an American flag. 

“Come on, boys,” he shouts, “you've got a chance 
now to show your manhood. IT want every man of you 
in the name of your pure mother, in the name of your 
manhood, in the name of your wife and the pure, in 
nocent children that climb up into your lap and put 
their arms around your neck, to climb up here on the 
Water wagon with me I want every 
say: ‘God helping me, Ill fight that dirty 
damnable business until it’s knocked into hell.’ 
that’ 
Stand up if you will: 


man of you to 
stinking 
How 
many will line up 
that’s right: stand 


many of you will say liow 
with me? 
up; be men: stand up.’ 

And quietly, determinedly, in one vast movement 
the whole 5,000 rise to their feet It is a dramatic 
moment, most that 


Sunday's meetings It is the closing 


perhaps the dramatic moment 
comes in Billy 
appeal in his sermon on “Booze or Get on the Water 
Wagon—the sermon that gives the devil pneumonia.” 


Mourners’ Bench—Sans Mourning 
OR a full tense moment he stands looking out ovet 
the crowd, sweat rolling down his temples, though 
this is a winter day 
tight. 


Then suddenly his eyes shut 
“Lord, I'm nearly dead,” he says, and it isn't 
until he has added another sentence or two that you 
realize he is praying. “Gee, but I'm tired. It's a fine 
bunch of men, though, isn’t it, Lord? A dandy bunch 
You know, Lord, we nearly preached our head 
Look at 


all lined 


pretty 
Off this afternoon But it’s worth it, Lord. 
that crowd 


<a 7 up to fight the 
saloon! Great, isn't 
it? 

“And, Lord, you 
know we've got noth 
ing against the 
saloon keeper We'd 
do anything for him 
that we could We'd 


help him—but not his 
Lord You 
can damn his 


business 
busi 
hess just aS Soon as 
you want to And 
the brewer, Lord 

bless the brewer, But 








don’t bless his busi 
“ ness. I know you 
— on, boys, you've got a wouldn't, Lord, but I 
chance now to show your manhood’ just thought I would 


July % 


By Bruce Barton 














** Stand up; be men; stand up”’ 


Lord, anything I can do: any little sacri 
fice I can make to blot out this curse, this destroye 
of the home and the church and of 


mention it, 
decent business 
and of boys and girls, you know I'll do it. don’t you, 
Lord’ Um standing here waving the flag, and the 
blood of my father is veins 


running through my 


And he fought to save the old flag in °G1 and my 
grandfather fought for it away back before that 
And I'm fighting its battles, too, Lord, for the flag 


and the home, and the boys and girls of the land 


“And now, Lord, I didn’t think I would do it I 
thought I was too tired, but I'm going to do it any 
Wilt Iam just going to ask any of these men that 


want to line up cn your side to come down the aisle 
here and take my hand 
send a lot of them 


your side now, 


Lord, help them to come: 
Lord, 


sake.” 


down line them up on 
for Jesus's 
The prayer is over: 900 male voices lift the familiar 
strains of an old Gospel song And down the aisle 
“hitting the sawdust trail,” they 


176 have stood before that mul 


come in ones and 


twos and dozens, until 
titude to shake the evangelist’s hand and signify their 
starting another life 


intention of They do not ery, 


there is no emotionalism, no sentimentality. 
ago that Billy Sun 
day himself hit the sawdust trail. on 


It was more than twenty years 
a Warm spring 
The trail in his case was Van 
Buren Street, and it led straight into the old Pacific 
Garden Mission He right 
famous baseball 


afternoon in Chicago 
was fielder then on that 
aggregation captained by Pop Anson, 
that, bare-handed, guiltless of glove or mask or chest 


protector, won its way into the championship—and 
with him on that particula: 
Mike Kelly was there, and Ed Williamson, 
and Frank Flynn, heroes all, 
evitable band of 
passed the battered door of the mission, the music of 
an old hymn, almost equally battered, drifted out into 


the warm sunshine 


most of the team was 
afternoon. 
surrounded by the in 


street-urchin worshipers As they 


Billy stopped short, and wonder 
He had heard 
long time back, but its strains had not 
familiar through the Now it 
with 


ingly, jokingly. the crowd stopped too 
that music a 
crown 


more years 


struck into his soul some strange compulsion 
Che crowd bantered a little and started to move on 

but not Bills hand to 
each one of the group in “Tm 
one passed a 


And 


Quietly he reached out his 


turn. “Boys.” he said 


through I'm going in.” One laughed 
rough jest: the rest stood still uncomprehending 
the old Billy Sunday 

Sometimes in his 


Wis cone 
sermons now he tells about it 


and particularly about the next afternoon when he 
reported for practice at the old South Side grounds 
At the gate he met Frank Flynn and braced himself for 
the ordeal that he 


on slowly, 


Frank came 
Billy's eyes, but 


knew to be inevitable 


looking searchingly int 





there was no smile, no jest: yistead a long handshake 
glad you did it, Bill.” Inside Pop Anson 
waited to extend his hand, and one by one his team 
mates followed quietly, without pretense. The angels 
eter at the gate could not have given 
au welcome more sincere. It was a surprise to Billy, 
helped. It gave him a new 
regard for the heart of the common man, a deeper 
respect for his God, who without the loss of a single 
For that is Billy's 
idea of God, that He is working for Billy Sunday just 
as hard and as Billy works for Him. Re- 
ligion to Billy is not worth its name unless it has its 
sleeves rolled up: salvation and sweat, in his vocabu- 
lary, are words derived from the same Common source. 


and “I'm 


that assist St 


almost a shock—but it 


day was busily at work on his side 


long as 


Efficacy of Prayer on the Diamond 

T was his religion, working persistently at its job, 
I that made him catch the long, far fly in the de- 

cisive game that week. A tremendous hit it was, ‘n 
the crucial minute of the ninth inning—far out over 
right field, over the heads of the crowd, almost to the 
As he ran back for it he could tell that it 
could feel the 
home crowd in the bleachers straining for him, could 


very fence 


was going to be almost impossible: he 


hear far off the faint encouragement of his team mates, 
and knew that the men on bases were running in sure 
And still he ran, 
panting out the first prayer of his Christian life. 

"O) God,” he said 
teum; if you're ever going to help me, come on now.” 

In a model for all the thou 
sands of prayers that he has uttered they're 
all born on the run, out of a that is beating 


confidence that the game was won 
“vou know I'm playing on your 
broad way it was a 
since: 
heart 
beyond the speed limit in an effort to help the prayers 
vet answered. Faster the ball dropped, too fast; he 
knew that it would go just over his head and fall be 
hind him In one last 
his bare 


tremendous effort he pushed 


hand up into the air, there was a swift, 
smarting impact 

and he fell over on 
his back—-with the 
ball clutched tight in 
his fist. His 


had been 


prayer 
answered ; 


the game was won. 


The tumult that 
ensued = surpassed 
even a Billy Sunday 


meeting in warmth 


and excitement. The 
first man to reach 
him was Tom John 


son of Cleveland, 


who picked him up 
and slapped = him 
the 
“Billy.” he 
said, “that catch won 
me S500: 


vigorously on 





back. 


Religion to Billy is not worth its 
name unless it has its sleeves up 


to-morrow 
I'm going to buy you 
of clothes in this town.” To the honor of the 
memory of that great fan and friend of the common 
fan, let it be he kept his promise. 


the best suit 
recorded that 


The Evolution of an Evangelist 
Billy Sunday, 


HERE followed in the life of 
I convert, a series of long, hard years before he 
became Billy Sunday, evangelist. On Sundays 
he preached in a bush-league 


sort of fashion wherever 


he could get the chance, and during the week he 


director in the 


salary of S75 a 


worked as a physical Chicago 
: = ©. A. wD month. In these 
later days, when grateful communities sometimes re 
ward him with $10,000) o1 


even $12,000 for his six 


weeks’ work, and when critics of various degrees of 
sincerity taunt him for the money that he has aceumu- 
lated, he looks back on those long years of obscurity 
and sacrifice. “I “that 
thought of calling me a grafter then.” 
His first 
and 600 in Towa 


notice,” he says, 


no one ever 
meetings were held in the towns of 500 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. He has al 
ways been afraid of the cities, but he was more afraid 
f them then. when 
he had preached them necessity compelled him to bring 


Besides, he had only six sermons; 


And six 
town of any 


the meetings to an abrupt close sermons 


would not have touched a considerable 
would have been done and 
that he 


meeting is not like any 


size; he zone before the 


big community knew 
A Sunday 


in the world It is as carefully 


Was started 

other gathering 
prepared for as a 
circus, as well staged as the “Garden of Allah.” Out 
of the scores of invitations that are pressed upon him 
and he has enough on file to keep him working con 


tinuously for the next twenty 


able to stand the 


vears, should he prove 


strain that long—he selects those 








that come from communi 
ties where conditions are 
most favorable and where 
he can have united sup 
port. 
his acceptance he is mon 
arch of that 
a tyrant whose wish must 
be executed to the last 
letter. The 
must during his 
meetings; he will have no 
distraction; the religious 
life of the whole commu 
nity must merge itself for 
six weeks in the great 
tabernacle which is 


From the day of 


community, 


churches 


close 


erected for him. There 
must be a choir of at 
least 500 voices; finally 


but first on the list as 
Billy submits it—there 
must be a regiment of 
Christian men and women 
who will pledge them- 
selves to pray daily and 
nightly for the success of the meetings through all 
the weeks of preparation. 

At one time, when he was 
central Illinois city, a delegation came from a neigh- 
boring community to request his services there. He 
consented, with the understanding that the delegation 
would return and organize a band of 200 Christians 
who would begin at once to pray for his success. The 
time of the meeting arrived; Billy gathered the min 
isters around him and asked for the list of those who 
had been praying. Twenty—and they had promised 
200! That night, in the closing prayer, Billy took the 
matter straight to Heaven in these words: 

“Lord, you know when we were over here in the last 
meeting a bunch of these preachers came and asked us 
to come over to this sin-soaked town of theirs and 
help them out. And, Lord, you remember that we 
promised to come if they would get together 200 folks 
to pray for the success of the meetings. And you re 
member they promised, Lord. Now we get here and 
what do we find—a measly little twenty. Do you get 
it, Lord?—twenty. What do you think of that?’ 

Prayers like that have a way of getting themselves 
answered quickly. Early in the morning of the next 
day a very much humbled group of preachers called at 
the hotel to inform Mr. Sunday that 300 Christians 
had promised to pray for the success of the meetings 





**Who will lead the way?’’ 


holding services in a 


—and the meetings were a success. 
Angels Ring No Doorbells 
*YEEKS before the actual 
paign, while the tabernacle is in 
construction, visitors from other Sunday towns 
begin to drop into the prayer meetings and Sunday 
churches. Sometimes they are 


drummer in the Middl 
him, an‘ 


opening of the cam 


process of 


services of the local 
drummers—for almost every 
West travels for Billy—they have 
spread about the hotels before his coming startling 
stories of his success elsewhere. Sometimes they are 
prominent business men, 
officials, editors of newspapers, judges, who come to 
congratulate the town on the prospect of the meetings 
and to tell of the wonders that have been done in their 
own home towns. It is advance work of a tremen 
effective character, but it is sincere. These 
unsalaried; they pay 
Billy has 


heard 


sometimes city and count) 


, dously 
heralds of the great day are 
their own they come 
made them new men, because he has stirred the moral 
life of their own communities as no other force ever 
had stirred it before, and because they covet the same 
field to which he is to go 


expenses ; because 


success for him in the new 
Friends and converts of Billy’s from the four corners 
of the earth write letters to the 
local newspapers, subscribing for 
the issues that are to contain re 
ports of his sermons and bespeak 
ing generous space for the meet 
ings. It is a wonderful campaign 
this which is carried on quietly 
before the actual campaign be 
gins—and it fills the tabernacle 
to its capacity on the very open 
ing night. ifter the opening 
night Billy himself attends to 
the filling. 

And the Billy 
is different. Take equal portions 


Sunday sermon 


of Newell Dwight Hillis and 
George M. Cohan, add a liberal 
portion of the greatest living 


be, and 
Biblical 
student 
there 


acrobat, whoever he may 
modern 
Billy is a 


the greatest 
(for 


conscientious one: 


scholar 
and a 
are things in his sermons that be- 
wide reading and hard 
throw in a dash of the 





**God said: ‘Bill, 
you go down and 
pull off that little 


speak 
thought) : 
old-time auctioneer, and saturate 
with the spirit 


the whole and stunt for me’’”’ 


there you have something that 
He is tall, with 


Paul 
will resemble Billy Sunday at his best. 
the broad shoulders and slender waist of the athlete, 


eloquen e of St 


agile, perfectly trained; his voice is hoarse, but it car 
ries always to the very 
auditorium; and there is no art or artifice of the ora 
One who dropped in 


farthest corners of his great 
tor that he has not mastered. 
through the roof in the midst of one of his sermons, 
finding him standing in the pulpit, or about to swing a 
chair crashing upon the floor of the platform, might 
have a moment’s doubt as to what sort of an exhibi 
But all doubt would be removed 
were he to remain through to the end. For there is 
sound Gospel in every sermon of Billy’s—and truth, 
clothed in the language of the wayfaring man, to be 
sure, but driven home with the unmatched energy of 


tion was in progress. 


a soul fully consecrated to its task. 

“T am going to fight the things that destroy 
hood and womanhood and homes and decent business 
until hell freezes over,” he announced in opening his 
Decatur, “and then U'll buy a pair of 
skates and fight on the ice. I ask no quarter, 
I give none.” It was not nice, not chaste, not beau- 
tiful, but it hit home to the hearts of the thousands 
traveled out to see what manner of man 
After that they knew. 


man 


meetings in 
and 


who had 
had come among them. 


Read these paragraphs and imagine them spoken 
in a tense, husky tone by a man who leans far 


out over the pulpit, 
jumps onto the chair 





and off again, shoots 
his arms this way 
and that, and sweats 
great drops in the 
awful earnestness of 
his delivery: 

“This revival 
means work for all 
of you. Don't you 
think that you are 
going to have an easy 
time of it. No, sir. 
Think of the moun 
tains of guilt in your 
city that won't move 
for a little. Some 
one has got to sweat 
on this job. 








“IT was going to say 
that God couldn't 
convert a man on 
the top of the Alps, 
100 miles from 
for God could do it, but 
any man converted without the 
agency figuring in it. God don't send 
Columbus to ring your doorbells, preach and sing in 
No, sir; God said: ‘Bill, you go down 
little stunt for me.’ 


Truth driven home with 
unmatched energy 


won't say that, 
believe 


anyone else, but I 
he doesn't. I don't 
human 


was ever 


angels to 


your choirs. 
and pull off that 

“Lots of you 
backs to one pair of tugs. 
not knockers; builders, 
church members could die and the church 
lose as a spiritual force. Yank some of the groans 
and stuffings out of your prayers and put in joy and 
There are three classes in every church: the 
The first class 
that they 
‘God 


wear out ten pairs of hold 
What God wants is helpers, 
Half the 
wouldn't 


people 


not iconoclasts. 


work, 
I wills, the I won’ts, and the I can’ts. 
does all the work. Some men are so stingy 
can’t give a dime to the church without singing 
be with you till we meet again.’ 

“The story of Moses is one of the most fascinating 
in Scripture. I believe the origin of that ark which 
was hid in the bulrushes must have been in heaven 
and that God whispered the plan of saving that baby 
The angels in heaven 
from that 


into the ears of its mother. 
were surely kept busy keeping harm away) 
baby Moses. 

“Thank God the angels were not out at some bridge 
whist party When I get to heaven I am 
hunt up the mother of Moses and ask her how much 


going to 


Pharaoh’s daughter paid her to nurse her own bab) 
“Oh, the power that lies in a mother’s kiss! Most 
any old stick will do for a daddy, but if all children 
better, and if 
wouldn't be 


had good mothers the world would be 


good mothers the saloons 


all boys had 


long in going out .of business When I[ speak to 
mothers I am speaking to the future through the 
long-distance telephone. God pays a good mother 


Mothers, get your names on God’s pay roll. 


‘I Could Depopulate Hell’’ 


* NE of the awful things in hell will be that there 
() will be no mother’s love there. When God gave 

the office of mother to woman, it was just like 

giving you His own right hand. The launching of a 
boy or girl to live for Christ is greater than to launch 
a battleship. When has a mother with the old 
time religion you needn’t worry 
I think the first time the devil ever turned 
mother love first up in the 
You get the boys and girls started 


a boy 
what will become of 
that boy. 
pale was 


sprang 


when 
heart of woman 


right. and the devil will hang crape on his doors, bank 
his fires, and hell will be for rent. 
“Only a single heartbeat stands between every man 


and woman here and heaven or hell. And yet you sit 





COLLIER’s 


on the brink of eternity with only a heartbeat betwee; 


you and it, and are not concerned about your fate 
“What is the Bible? Good news of salvation p, 
faith in Jesus. But you say, ‘Is it good news to te] 


me I am going to hell? 
“If it’s a fact that you are lost and on the 


roar 

to hell the sooner you find it out the better fo Be 

that’s good news. And here's better news You 

needn't go to hell; you can be saved by the blood of 
Jesus Christ. 

“If ever a man looks like a consummate ass it’s 


when he tells God that the plan of redemption doesn't 
meet with his intellectual approval. 

“Do you think because you say there isn’t any fire 
in hell that that turns the hose on it? Some of you 
men are so low down, degraded, and sunken that if 
you ever do go to hell you'll have to take a balloon, 

“If God would let me go down to hell I could de- 
populate it in fifteen minutes. It wouldn't 
six-weeks’ campaign. Every man in hell 
glad to get out in five minutes if he could. 
break your fool neck to get in. 

“You say there may be a hell. All right, I am go. 
ing to get ready for the maybe.” 7 


The Power of the Man 
[ns fourteenth-century theology, you say, and per 


take a 
would he 
Yet you 


haps that’s true. But 
is the hard-hitting man 
stirred to the depths of his soul by the spectacle of 


there is no cant in it. It 
message of a strong 
puny, impotent, mortal men setting themselves in re 
volt against the purpose of Almighty God. 
respond to it 


And men 
the leading men of the city 
merchants, bankers, 


editors 
as well as the rank and file. No 
other evangelist owes so little of his suecess to emo 
tionalism : larger 
tion of men than women on his convert rolls. 

You must him know his 
power; indeed it requires the cumulative effect of his 
meetings, night after night, to represent him ade 
The particular sermon that you hear may 


none other can number a propor- 


hear more than once to 


quately. 


seem to you overdrawn, even futile; the immediate 


effect of it on the converts who come forward may 
appear all out of proportion to its worth. You should 
have heard them all. 1 him little 
town in central Illinois—a rainy night, when he spoke 
with difficulty mind, poorly. “Surely,” ] 
said to myself, “this is an off night for Billy; there'll 
like that.” And yet he 
had hardly concluded when the converts came troop 
ing toward the platform, and the first 
them the president of the local gas company 


heard once in a 


and, to my 


be no response to a sermon 


mah among 


It is the hammer, hammer, hammer of six or seven 
weeks of man-to-man talk that compels results. 

And the results—what 

In Deeatur, Ill, he labored six 
than 5,000 persons pressed forward to take his hand 
intention to 


are they? 


weeks, and more 
another life 
local-option 

when the 
there 


one of 


the sign of their begin 
The 
election. On the 
result of the 


this sign in the 


meetings closed on the eve of a 
morning after election, 
was known, 


window of 


vote 
front 
the more prominent saloons: 
UNTIL FURTHER 
By order of 
BILLY SUNDAY 
The “Herald,” a newspaper in Decatur, had fot 
years served the interests of the local Republican ma 


overwhelming 
appeared 


CLOSED NOTICE 


chine with a fidelity that was as unswerving as it was 
conscienceless. For the stars to reverse themselves in 


their orbits would have caused no greater surprise 
in Deeatur than for the “Herald” to bolt the machine 
ticket. Yet after the meetings the “Herald” did bolt, 
and declared itself in favor of the Democratic candi 
date for Mayor, nominated on a platform. 
“The influence of that paper, conducted as it is,” said 
one of the thoughtful men of Decatur, “is worth $500, 
000 to this town: and Sunday did it.” 

Billy took more than $11,000 out of Decatur as the 
offering tendered for his six weeks’ “What 
about it?” I asked one of the officials of the Chambe! 
And 
Billy 


been here, 


reform 


work 


of Commerce. 





he said i) 
had never 
there were a 
movement on foot 
to bring him, the 
men of the 


and 


business 
city outside the 








churches would raise 
enough to pay the 
expense of his meet 
ings. It would be 
a good investment 
merely for what he 
would do for the 
city.” 

It isn’t 
that 
contribution 
on the last day of 
though 


the rabble 
high the 
boxes 


piles 





his services 
its quarters and half 


‘‘Every man in hell would be glad 
get out in five minutes if he could 


(Concluded on page ) 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


N SPITE of its interest and its ulti 

mate usefulness, the lobby investiga- 

tion is a serious handicap. There are 
before Congress two measures of the high- 
est importance, the tariff bill and the 
banking bill. It is probably not an ex- 
aggeration to say that four-fifths of the 
business and banking of the country, to 
a greater or less extent, is kept marking 
time until the disposition of these two 
measures. And yet, for several weeks 
past, and for more weeks to come, debate 
and action upon them must take second 
place behind the lobby investigation. By 
their sensational nature these revelations 
keep the center of the stage. Moreover, 
every public man, no matter how secure 
his position, hesitates to suggest that these 
revelations be postponed, lest his motive be 
misunderstood. On the other hand, if they 
continue, if all the clues be followed out, 
there is no telling how much time they 
may require. There is much that as yet 
has hardly been mentioned. The liquor 
lobby and the activities of the American 
Protective Tariff League would furnish 
entertaining material. Hearing witnesses 
one at a time is slow business, and the in- 
vestigation threatens to live over the whole 
legislative history of several years past. It 
ought to be possible to commit this work 
to a committee which should sit between 
sessions, and let the two Houses as a whole 
go about the business of legislation. 


Wilson and the Senate 


NI of the most conspicuous facts in 

Washington, a fact which is impor- 
tant both at present and potentially, is 
the ascendancy of President Wilson over 
the Senate. The feeling of the Senate 
about this crops out now and again. One 
day early in July, Senator Cummins, read- 
ing the Washington “Post,” ran across 
this paragraph, which naively illustrates 
the prevailing atmosphere of Washington, 
which as well as others 
share and 


newspaper men 
reflect : 


President Wilson yesterday went to the Capi 
tol and gave the speed gear of the lobby com 
mittee a vigorous turn. Owing to the Democratic 
caucus, which is wrestling more or less success- 
fully with the tariff, all other business had been 
temporarily laid aside. 

It was not the intention to resume the lobby 
hearing until July 8. President Wilson thought 
this an unusual delay, and said so during a short 
talk with Chairman Overman. Then followed a 
conference between the Democratic members of 
the committee, decision to resume to- 
morrow morning was reached. 


and a 


The next day Senator Cummins rose in 
the Senate and said: 

Mr. President, as the author of the resolu- 
tion under which the committee is acting and 
as a member of the committee, I challenge the 


article which has just been read. I do not 
know whether the matter contained in it be 
true or false. If it is false, the newspapers 


which have published it have committed as great 
a crime against and fairness has 
been committed by any of the lobbyists brought 
and exposed by the committee. If the 
contained in it be true, then the blame 
over to higher place and greater respon 
sibility. ... 

I desire to say that this article appears to me 
to put the chairman of the committee in about 
this attitude, though he were a child who 


decency as 


before 


matter 


passes 


as 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


had not performed all that was expected of him 
and had been drawn across the knees of an angry 
parent and spanked and told to go and be bet- 
ter and do better. .. . 

For my part I resent such imputation, and I 
believe that it is due to the Senate and due to 
the members of this committee that I ask the 
chairman of the investigating committee whether 
the matter contained in the publication which I 
have had read at the desk is true or false. 

In view of his previous experience, it 
might fairly be called reckless for Senator 
Cummins to express his resentment in 
this way. It was he who, two months 
ago, resented the President’s public utter- 
ance of a wish that the lobby would go 
home and let Congress attend to the pub- 
lie It was Senator Cummins 
who fathered the resolution to investigate 
the lobby, an action which the Senator 
fully believed would result in proving that 
there is no lobby and that the President 
was trying to intimidate the Senate. In 
the event this investigation has greatly 
increased the President’s prestige and his 
ability to command legislation. 


Falsehoods and Facts 


F COURSE Mulhall, the lobbyist of 

the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in making good with his em- 
plovers, did a good deal of boasting. He 
stated that he “had no difficulty in reach- 
ing and influencing for business, polit- 
ical or sympathetic reasons, during re- 
cent years” a long list of Congressmen 
and To mention only one of 
these, to whom every well-informed 
person knows Mulhall lying, the 
most conspicuous name is that of Con- 
gressman Swagar Sherley of Louisville, 
Ky. Congressman Augustus P. Gardner 
of Massachusetts reflected credit both on 
himself and on Mr. Sherley when he said: 


business. 


Senators. 
as 


was 


Probably there is not a man in this hall on 
whom the accusation of being subject to un- 
righteous influence more improperly falls than 
on the gentleman from Kentucky. There is no 
man who less deserves that kind of accusation 
than does Mr. Sherley. 

The prevailing complexion of Congress 
man Sherley’s official acts might make it 
fair to call him a conservative or even a 
Standpatter, but he is a conservative be- 
cause his mind works that way. No per 
son who follows his activities in Congress 
could possibly doubt either the honesty or 
the strength of his intellect. He is one of 
the most valuable men in the House. In 
deed, the activities of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers were less in the 
nature of bribing Congressmen than in 
bulldozing them. It spent its money less 
in rewarding complacent than 
in trying to defeat Members it didn’t like. 
The number of Members to whom it gave 
money, or in whose behalf it spent money, 
Under the old 
Cannon régime it wasn’t necessary to con 
trol many Members. What was 
and what the association did, was to sit 
in close with the little oligarchy at the 
center It wanted to control, 
and did contro! sufficient for its purposes, 


Members 


was comparatively small. 


needed, 


of power. 


the membership of one committee, the 
Committee on Judiciary, which the know- 
ing in those days used to call “Speaker 
Cannon’s morgue,” because in it good bills 
suffered a slow and inconspicuous eu- 
thanasia. All that is a thing of the past. 
The Mulhall revelations will disturb that 
small group of persons who still think 
Uncle Joe had a halo. Incidentally they 
will make the rehabilitation of the Repub- 
lican party more difficult. 


Levy of New York 


HE only member of Congress who 

has outspokenly opposed investiga- 
tion is Jefferson M. Levy of New York, 
who has two distinctions: he is the owner 
of Jefferson’s birthplace, Monticello, and 
he represents the Congressional district 
which includes Tammany Hall. His op- 
position te investigations is based not on 
the inconvenience they cause to the public 
business, but on the belief that they are 
poor things altogether. 


Mr. Levy—Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to any 
further investigations. The honor and integrity 
of the membership of this House is far above 
reproach, and we should not take any notice of 
the unscrupulous and designing class of men 
who seek to defame the members of this body. 

The investigations of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Money Trust have been the 
eause of distress in the financial and business 
world. They have depreciated the value of se- 
curities over $1,000,000,000. . . . Not alone have 
the investigations proved disastrous to the pub- 
lic, but they were the indirect cause of the death 
of the greatest banker and philanthropist in the 
world. ... 

We all have the utmost in the 
members of this body and should show our in- 
dorsement by refusing to have an investigation. 


confidence 


Congressman Levy's strength lies in 
the fact that he does not depend on pub- 
lic opinion for his renomination. All he 
needs is to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with Tammany. 


Do It Soon 
TO the tariff, it is probably fair to 


A 
estimate that the country as a whole, 


even including those who think they are 
going to be hurt by it, have made up their 
minds to accept it. The following words 
appear in the New York “Journal of Com- 
and Commercial Bulletin” under 
the heading, “Why Prolong the Agony?” 


merce 


The business of the country is waiting for the 
uncertainty to be over. It shows little sign of 
anxiety on that score, and recon- 
ciled to a test of the coming but it 
wants to get at it. 


is becoming 


changes, 


There seems to be no reason why the Senate 
should spend a long time over this measure and 
keep the country in suspense, but it is reported 
that Republican members planning to do 
that very thing. They have no hope of defeat- 
ing the bill and no chance of getting any mate- 
rial changes made, but they propose to waste a 
lot of time in futile effort. 


are 


Any statesman who puts himself in the 
position of a mere obstructionist, delay- 
ing the adoption of a tariff with which 
the country is on the whole contented, 
will not increase either his popularity or 


the confidence of the discriminating in 
his common sense. But there are Sena- 


tors who have that intention. 
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| ytn staged tpt three miles 
long will describe for the 
future how Sir Johnston Forbes 
Robertson, who said farewell 
this season to the English stage, 
acted in the role of Hamlet 
The photograph in the oval at 
the left shows the historians 
and the actor at work in an 
open-air theatre on the Coast 
of Dorsetshire, England. 

The battle scene also is posed 
for the “movies.” It is enlarged 
from a film that represents an 
ambitious attempt to reproduce, 
with all possible fidelity to de 
tuil, the story of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Hundreds of players 
two troops of lancers, and fifty 


cunnons engaged in the “conflict, 








| Lower Michigan as an 
Aviation Grounds 


pe more than a month the lower 
peninsula of Michigan has been in 
commission as an enormous aviation 
grounds. St. Joseph, Mich., greeted 
Logan Vilas in June as the first man 
to make an aeroplane flight across the 
lake from Chicago. Following this, all 
four of the balloons that made a suc 
cessful start from Kansas City in the 
elimination trials to represent America 
at the James Gordon Bennett races 
came down in parts of Michigan. Then 
began a 900-mile race of hydroaero- 
planes from Chicago to Detroit by way 
of Mackinac. The start of one of these 
(driven by Anthony Janus) is shown at 
the right. 

At the left is the balloon Aansas 
City Tl, being repaired before its 
ascension. Officials discounted the 
claim of the pilot that it traveled 730 re 
miles. They estimated its mileage as “ 
630 and awarded first place to the 





Goodyear, which covered 652. Right 
balloons entered; four made flights. 

































Remodeling a Crater into a Fortress | 


HE crater of an extinet volcano—Diamond in the lava and lined with concrete complete 

Head, at the eastern extremity of the city the preliminary work of turning a useless vol 
of Honolulu—suddenly has appeared on the ecano into an invaluablearmored sentinel tower 
map as a formidable fortress Might 12-ineh The photograph at the right, an extremely 
guns, described as “the greatest mortars ever difficult one to obtain, shows a Diamond Head 
built,” have been set up in the bottom of the mortar firing in target practice. The pano 
huge bowl that is hollowed out of the moun rama isa view of the crater and of some of the 
tain top: and a series of galleries hastily cut military tents of the Fort Ruger encampment 
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Revealing a City’s 
Family Skeleton 


‘PANNING the Mississippi 
Y River at St. Louis, about a 





i 
7 | is winning nation-wide fame 
YY as “The Bridge That Can't Ge 
jj a rhe J ridge Phat Can't et 
=Y Ashore rhis description is 
not quite accurate, for the 
That 
is about all it manages to do on 
the Illinois side, however, as 


Yy mile below the Eads Bridge, is 
YV { the incomplete structure which 
? 


Y 
Yy 


bridge does get ashore. 


the eastern approach has not 
been begun and there is no 
appropriation for it. Three 
times in a twelvemonth the 
voters of St. Louis have been 
bond 


asked to authorize a 


issue, but each time the pro 
posal has been defeated for lack 


of a three-fourths majority. 
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Where Citizens Are 
Traction Magnates 





*VERY taxpayer in the 


throng surrounding this 7 
street car in the photograph 7 
ut the left is a traction mag j 
nate: the car is one of a sys a 
tem owned and operated by Y// 
the municipality of San Fran 7 
cisco This is the car that . 
made the first trip over the _ 
seven miles from the ferries 
to the beach. The Mayor, the 7 
Board of 
other city 


Supervisors, and 


SN 


\\\ 
W 


officials were the 


first Jussengers. Our photo 


SY 


\N 


vraph was taken at the corner 
of Market and Geary Streets 
New York and Boston own 
their subway lines, but these 
systems are leased and oper 
companies. 


ated by private 




















Not a Projectile but 
Almost as Swift 


SXPERTS who timed the 

recent record-breaking 
flights of Maurice ’révost neal 
Rheims, France, where he is 
preparing for the Gordon 
Bennett aviation cup 
credit him with having at 


tained a speed of 120 miles an 


race, 


hour. He uses a machine 
much smaller than the usual 
types and fitted with a 140 
horsepowel motor In a 
traightaway he sped 217 


miles at the rate of 117 miles 
in hour, and, cireling an 
aerodrome course, flew SOw% 
miles at a rate of from 111% 
to 120 miles an hour. Kiven 


this terrific speed, ‘however 


does not impress the experts 


with present equipments. They 
expect other machines to set 
new records, either this sum 
mer orat the race in September 


Germany, Belgium, and Italy 
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is the best that can be made 


Six nations will compete—the 
United States, France, England, 
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12,000 Letters of Thanks 
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ETTERS of appreciative acknowledg 
LG ment for the Tacoma Bool issued Yj 


the Pacom: Commercia Club and 


SS 
WS 


SS 


Chamber of Commerce, deluged the local 


\ 


post office last month \ collection of 


12.000 of them, strung up in wash-day 


style, Was displayed in the principal busi 


ness street The string was a block long 
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To advertise a campaign for better free baseball fields and more of them, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) ‘* Press’’ arranged a baseball parade. Nearly 2,000 amateur 
This monster ball was one of the floats 


1 strike of ice- 


Delivering ice from a city ash cart. 
plant employees forced Cincinnati to furnish relief 
from an ice famine by operating the plants itself 


players and 500 fans were in line. 
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Editorial Comment 


A $40,000,000 Object Lesson 


HE NEWLY CONSOLIDATED First-Second National Bank 
of Pittsburgh fails for a matter of close to $40,000,000. It is 
the heaviest failure in the half century of national banking; 

the heaviest in the whole history of American banking. It comes just 
four, months after a consolidation which meant, we may suppose, a very 
careful scrutiny of both participating banks; and just after the re- 
tirement of Comptroller of the Currency LAwrence O. Murray, whose 
administration of that office was unqualifiedly the strictest in recent 
years. There is at the time this paragraph is written nothing to show 
that the failure meant more than unsound judgment and overconfidence. 
The counsel of perfection cannot obtain in human affairs, and little 
enough in banking. Meanwhile over $30,000,000 of deposits are tied 
up for a period of five years or more. To get cash the depositors 
must take their pass books to the note shavers. And all this happens 
while Congress ponders a scheme of banking and currency reform 
which does not contain one line tending to put an end to these 
conditions. The new bill in its present form can give to a political 
board power to suspend every banking safeguard and inflate our cur- 
rency by half a billion on the least imagif¥ed need. But to the 
problem of making our 7,000 national baa ns “banks” of absolute 
safety it gives no heed. The primary nF of the public in banks 
ye 


is as depositors. The new bill aims more ially toward benefiting 
the borrower, which is proper enough; and swe between borrower and 
depositor, it is the former who is better able t ok after himself. The 
best banking system for the United States, eed the only good sys 
tem, would be the same that other great comme@Peial nations have—the 
system of branch banks. Statesmen should not hesitate to advocate 
some variation of this system merely from a fear, a tradition that 
such a system would be unpopular in this country. 


Five Hundred Bank Crashes 
he THE FIFTY YEARS of our national banks over five hundred 


have gone to the wall; in the last depression, following ’93, nearly 
one hundred failed within three years. These failures involved over 
$350,000,000 of assets. They were for the most part small institu 
tions, in communities where their closing must have wrought both 
havoc and suffering. To have created a fund from which depositors 
could have been paid in forty-eight hours would have required a yearly 
tax upon deposits of a fraction of 1 per cent—a tenth or a twentieth. 
The average loss to the fund on the money so paid out, even under 
the local and “friendly” receiverships still in vogue, would have been 
15 per cent—a total of perhaps twenty or thirty millions—less than 
the life cost of a single battleship. Yet it is seriously pretended that 
a deposit-guarantee fund of this character would promote “wildcat” 
banking and make our banks unsafe! As though, perchance, the de 
positors of the $30,000,000 in the Pittsburgh bank, for example, would 
have been less cautious in the choice of institution for the “safe 
keeping” of their funds. We hope no measure will pass the present 
Congress which does not make provision against this serious evil. 
Looking to the future just now, there has been no time in twenty 
years when such provision has been more deeply needed; and we hope 
that no faltering friend of deposit guarantee will be deterred by the 
foolish and incessant reference to the Oklahoma “experiment.” Let 
them consider a little the Pittsburgh fact. 


Union 


T GETTYSBURG it was proposed to supersede the organizations 
of Confederate veterans and of the Grand Army of the Repub- 

lic by founding in their place, on this fiftieth anniversary of the 
Civil War’s greatest battle, an order of the United Veterans of America. 
This has already been accomplished in spirit. Not only is our country 
really and definitely reunited, but the country knows it, and the men 
who battled in ’63 most enthusiastically know it. It is in no temper 
of noisy militarism that the body-tattered veterans of the two facing 
armies have met on the blood-soaked battle field fifty years after. 
Their spirit is patriotic, but it is also peace loving. These men, which- 
ever side they fought on, know full well what is the cost of a great war. 
To be sure, they would not have their sons and grandsons spare them- 
selves that heavy cost if an overwhelming issue and a great necessity 


A e7e 








should confront them. We have not yet reached the stage in civiliza 
tion when war may safely be regarded as a purely historic institution. 
We have, however, reached the point at which it is our duty, as ship 
ping clerks or bankers, preachers or militiamen, grocers or journal- 
ists, to recognize war’s essential horror and criminality when entered 
upon out of vainglory, greed, or mere momentary irritation. War ought 
to remain the last resort, whether waged with fists or bullets. Probably 
the country would feel this all the more intensely if it were not for the 
tiresome tirades of professional peacemongers—both the disinterested 
volunteers and the zealous pensioners of Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Taxing Civilization 

HE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE stupidly writes into the 

Underwood Bill a duty on paintings and sculptures, with the 
exception of works executed more than fifty years ago. This is a re 
actionary proceeding. The obnoxious Payne-Aldrich measure reduced 
the tariff on art by 5 per cent; the Underwood Bill, as originally 
drawn, placed art.on the free list. Do the Senators reimpose the tax 
with a view to deriving revenue out of the arts? That is neither en 
lightened nor even shrewd; such a tax simply shuts out the best of 
the new art, as earlier legislation shut out for many years the paint 
ings collected in Europe by the late J. Prerronr MorGan. Is it the 
idea to protect our native painters and sculptors against foreign com 
petition? They neither crave nor need such shortsighted favoritism. 
The sooner art products are restored to the free list the better for all 
concerned, And the same is true of books in foreign languages. This 
country desires its representatives at Washington to lay no picayune 
imposts upon education. 


A Sermon 


ANY OF ITS READERS consider our valued contemporary, 

“Life,” a humorous publication. In this opinion we ourselves 
share. But “Life” is not always humorous. The sound philosophy 
which underlies all worthy fun making finds at times in its pages a 
more subtle expression. In a recent issue appeared a cartoon of genu 
ine pathos and power. The President of the United States was por 
trayed giving audience to a throng of children, gaunt, wan, meager, 
and desperate. Some were crippled. Others bore the unmistakable 
marks of wasting toil. Still others showed, in hollow. cheek and 
fallen chest, the ravages of untimely disease. No legend was needed 
to tell that these were the children who toil, the little slaves of our 
industrial system. Hardly was there necessity for the caption: 
“Mr. President, we don’t want anything. We just want to grow up.” 
Such a picture sums up and sublimates the potency of a hundred 
investigations and reports. Here the line is infinitely more power 
ful than the word; and the lesson sinks through the vision to the 
heart with ineffaceable impress. We congratulate “Life” upon Mr. 
Wittiam HH. WaALKEr’s cartoon, not wholly without envy. 


Modesty—and Shame 

HE THOUSANDS OF PROTESTS that have been pouring in 

on Chicago’s Board of Education by mail and by telephone 
ever since it was proposed to give a course of lectures upon sex hygiene 
in the city’s public schools, have caused the board to prohibit the 
course. A majority of the citizens who pay school taxes remonstrated, 
saying that such topics might better be taught at home. That every 
one concerned in the controversy was moved by an intense desire to 
follow the right course cannot be doubted. Superintendent Youne had 
observed tendencies that woefully demanded correction, and the pro 
testing parents were just as earnestly convinced that the lectures might 
do more harm than good. Possibly a lecture course would not be the 
wisest method. But, concerning the principle involved, we side with 
Mrs. YounG. Sex hygiene ought to be taught at home, as the protesters 
say. And it ought to be taught at school, too, as well as backed up 
with heart-to-heart talks by a physician, a clergyman, a principal, or 
anyone else whose word will convince the child that he is hearing 
solemn truth. Present-day American boys and girls have vigorous 
and independent minds not easily impressed by parental advice. How 
sure are these protesting parents that their “home instruction” settles 
matters? That a parlor lecture or two easily offsets the constant in 
fluence of the “smut talk” of the playground and the streets? And 
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how about the children of the heedless, of the prudes, and of the cow 
ards (for humanity’s averages in Chicago probably will run about 
the same as in other cities)—the children of parents who neglect or 
dodge the duty of frank talk and trust in Providence to see the young 
sters through? <All the time that this controversy is going back and 
forth the clinching argument for teaching sex hygiene is being cried 
in agonies: sons and daughters by the score are constantly being 
heaped in sacrifice upon the altar of prudery. The sob of a mother 
whose baby must go through life blind because of some one’s ignorance 
is an argument for sex education that defies the glibbest debater. 
Uncommercial A dvertising 
DVERTISING is no longer the servant of commerce alone. 
A Churches are learning its uses. But the past master in the 
art is the Cincinnati Zoological Garden. Though this institution is 
privately owned, there is no reason why its example should not be 
followed by municipal gardens. The motto of the Cincinnati Zoo is: 
“We belong to you; your admission is your contribution”’—and the 
gatemen admit enough of the city’s population year after year to 
make the gathering profitable. Every street car in town carries its 
cards, and they make by far the most interesting reading to be 
found there. One of them shows a picture of the Zoo’s ostriches 
with this line of type: 
Do you know why the ostrich is the best father in the world? 
A week later it is a portrait of camels, introduced with the query: 
Do you know what arrangement enables a camel to breathe in a sand storm 
where other animals would perish? 
And at the Zoo itself a little paper is sold for five cents, answering 
all the questions and yielding a wealth of natural history popular 
tabloid form. There is a suggestion here for art museums and libraries. 
In the case of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, the following 
might impinge on the Manhattanite’s ruling passion : 
This painting, by PaoLto VeRONESE, cost $300,000; you can enjoy it on Satur- 
days for nothing. 
And the public library in Anytown could beyond a doubt increase its 
circulation by issuing such cards as these: 
NAPOLEON said: “Show me a family of readers and 
I will show you the people who rule the world.” 
How much reading is your family doing? 


The Publie Library adds 100 new books every day. 

Two of them are yours for the asking. 
Publicity may vet prove to be the handmaiden of the arts, if not 
their mother. 


The Truth about Fiction 


TORY-WRITERS and would-be story-writers (for our Prize Con- 
test or simply for the standing contest—the competition of all the 
Writers in the world all the time) can learn something to their advan 
tage by applying to ArnoLp Bennert, in the June and July numbers 
of the “Metropolitan.” There are painfully few places where they can 
get any help in their chosen game, and, worse than that, they can get 
“pizen” misinformation at every turn of the road, particularly where 
colleges and universities crowd. Up to now Srevenson’s pages have 
held about all the direct pointers for the story-teller to be found 
in English, and they still offer him the best help he will find; but 
ARNOLD BENNert’s views are here welded into one consecutive state 
ent, Whereas SreveENsoN’s more philosophical and more specific coun- 
sel is scattered through all his works—essays, novels, personal letters. 
It is in a letter to Barrie that Srevenson captures a big truth in the 
leat saying that if your story is to end badly it must end badly from 
the first line; it is when the rascals in “The Wrecker” are planning 
plausible tale to save their necks that one argues for inserting a 
He says triumphantly that his 
contribution is true! (How often the editor hears the same note!) 
“But,” says another, 
sound true ?”—“thus.” 
of the literary art.” 


bit of fact in the lie agreed upon. 


“what's the good of its being true if it don’t 
adds the author, “enunciating a2 great principle 
It is a great principle, and many a like valuable 
“steer” can be got by the delightful process of studying Srevenson’s 
has the advantage 
his dictum that a 
Story-teller’s characters are all autobiographical—is causing rather 
stupid discussion. in which another writer 


practical demonstrations. Mr. Bennerr, however, 


of being current on the news stands. One point 


Here is the superior way 
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phrases the same thought negatively in considering a piece of fake 
story-writing: “He never was those people,” is her emphatic con- 
demnation. There is autobiography and autobiography, but the idea 
so boldly expressed by Bennerr is sound and clear for everyone 
except the slavish literalist. 
Temper and Temperature 
— Kk DEGREE OF ASPERITY is excusable in the torrid term. 
But the spirited city of St. Louis appears to have let the tem- 
perature get a little the better of it during last month’s barometric 
unpleasantness. Because alien newspapers made taunting allegations 
that the thermometers of the great river metropolis averaged a degree 
or some fraction of a degree higher than other mercury bulbs, its 
enlightened and enheatened press has been exhibiting symptoms of 
nervous strain; and its embattled editors have been accusing their 
contemporaries of that brand of misrepresentation usually expressed 
in three letters and not infrequently preceded by a dash. Just why 
all this indignation, it is a bit difficult for an impartial observer, 
seated upon a lump of ice with his collar off and a palm-leaf fan in 
each hand, to appreciate. 
every other known settlement in the misnamed Temperate Zone. And 
many of the others had to struggle through without any such miti- 
gation as St. Louis has at ifs gates. No doubt many a community, 
five degrees cooler, would ha¥e been glad to exchange temporary cli- 
mates if it could have had the great, cool, hospitable expanses of the 
Mississippi River thrown in. § 


To be sure, St. Louis was hot. So was 


Louis need not be so supersensitive 

riority. Taking it the year round, 
its climate is an asset rathegffhan a liability, to which its populace 
may well “point with pride{¥Jather than “view with alarm.” If the 
editors will keep cool, its 
through the summer without appreciably greater discomfort than 
lesser cities suffer. After all, the least endurable form of heat is that 
generated from within the circumference of the yvictim’s own collar. 


over a fortuifous mercurial 


izenry may be counted upon to pull 


Mowing Time 

AYING is the kiddies’ carnival from the day the farmer whets 

the knives of his mowing machine till the barn door slides shut 
on the last load. First of all, the mowing machine sings merrily in 
its meadow-encircling orbit. The scythe is less used nowadays, so 
that the unmistakable slither of the whetstone against the slender 
blade is not so often heard—picked out against the summer hush. 
Without the seythe there is less reason to seek the pail of oatmeal 
and water which stands in the shade at the edge of the field. After 
the grass is cut comes the tedder to do its work with grashopper 
joints and grasshopper kick. Next the big rake attends to the long 
windrows. Then come larks for the kiddies. None of the poets of 
new-mown hay have more than hinted at the actual joys of romping in 
it. Last of all come the making of the load, a scientific process. If 
you are lucky, you get a ride to the barn, swaying high in air and 
forcing all other vehicles into the ditch. And finally—the unloading. 
In the well-filled mows the hay pricks your bare legs and grasshoppers 
somehow work in under your shirt. But you make caves and have 
grand games of hide ’n’ seek none the less. Sure, nothing can beat 
haying. 
modern improvements have not impaired its old-time joys for youth. 


Walking 
HEN LIFE is strangling us, relief is to be had by trudging 
the road. 
the hills lie broodingly on the path of tired feet. A few days of 
Once again we rise strong 


It is a less time-consuming enterprise than of old, but the 


Restlessness grows into calm when the shadows of 


gypsy wandering and largeness bathes us. 
in the morning for long hours of work, and return contented at 
evening after weariness. 


Alchemy 


ACH MAN should be able to find life an adventure. The color 

and lineaments of this adventure will be deepened by pain and 
failure. The routine of his daily life will only the more fit him for 
wandering at large in places where the spirit is at liberty. Just as 
the earth can take what is putrescent, and in a few months make it 
into wholesome fields of grain, so the spirit of each. man can trans 
mute the distresses of experience into harmony. Such a philosophy 
accepts all of life—the pain, the fatigue, the thwarting—and lifts that 


SD 


dreariness kindlier levels. 















Newport's ‘‘parasol policewomen’ 
heaches two hours of deliberation thes oted an 








chronicles that a woman accused of 


House of the Romanoffs 
The jury of women which appears 


patrol the bathing 





cok be ppl 


WO snapshots from the Old World make vivid 
contrasts this week with two from the 


Policewomen—and Queens \ republic noting in its 


being tried before a feminine jury—a monarchy clos 
ing another chapter of its annals by celebrating the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the domination of the 


this page was empaneled in San Francisco 
the evidence in the case of Mrs. Bertha J 
charged with sending “a threatening letter with in 
tent to extort” $150 from Mrs. Nanette 
The fact that the complaining withess was yo 


pretty had no weight with feminine J 
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Russia in celebration « 


brates nothing 


social season in) Eine 
In the morning ¢ 
this photograp! 
» reviewed three 
his household cav: 


sor Great Park 


A diversion of the social seaso 
at Newport, R 














When royalty goes boating The King and Queen of England, Princess Mary and Prince 
The picture in its natural colors would 


barking in the royal barge to return to Windsor after a visit to Eton College 


blaze with scarlet and gold — these are the colors of the uniforms of the eight oarsmen and of the canopy of the barge 
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Because They’re Cooler 


M* JOHN BOLDT, a 
4 soldier of the suffrage 
squad that hiked from New 
York to Washington, com 


Winning Another Cup 


7 


Yj 


/ POSE of tense action is 

this tennis-court portrait 
of Miss Mary Browne of Los 
Angeles. She is combining a 
plains that though American 
women are always talking 


jump in the air and a back 





hand volley The snapshot 


Yy dress refor , ack , : : . 
Ie reform, they laek the was taken in Philadelphia a Y 


courage to wear what they few weeks ago at the tourna 


advocate Mrs. Boldt's own 


‘nn 
MWh WW 


ment for the woman's tennis 
courage has extended to de championshipof America. Miss 


signing several trouserette cos Browne successfully defended 


Y 


tumes and wearing them even the singles title which she won 
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COLLIER’S 


Hep Sin: Section Hand 


By Percy Adams Hutchison 


‘T™ a cousin, if not a brother, of 

Terence Mulvaney, spins a yarn 
of epic railway building in the tongue 
that Terence taught us all. But Hep 
Sin, his giant Chinese hero, reminds 
you of no one but his powerful self. 
Like Ah Sin, he was childlike and 
bland; his ways, however, were any- 
thing but dark, nor were his tricks vain. 


HE wheels grinding dismally through the short 

curve of the switch, and pounding heavily 
over the frog, the long freight backed slowly 
off the main line. 


With a sharp, quick snap, that ran swiftly the 
length of the train, the “air” set from locomotive to 


caboose, and we settled down on the turnout to wait 
for the mail, which we knew to be behind schedule. 
“How late is she, Tim?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


ingines behind ut, cud not bore uts way through. An’ 
in spring, whin the rains come, the imbankmints wud 
wash away in big slices. Ut was nothin’ but patrol 
day an’ night, an’ wurrk loike the divil betwane 
patrols. An’ whin ye had yer thrack all straight 
ened out an’ leveled up bloomin’ freight wud 
break at the couplin’s an’ come crashin’ down the 
grade, to knock iv’rythin’ into the nixt wurrld an’ 
beyant. "Twas the days av air on freight 
thrains, d’ye moind, an’ the cars was hooked togither 
wid thim ould links an’ pins, which same was not 
fit to hould a baby’s p’rambulator wid, to say nothin’ 
av a hundred tons av rollin’ stock. 

“It was wan day in June, if I raymimber, an’ we 
was at wurrk puttin’ in the new ties, same as thot 
lad yonder. I was standin’ a little above me men 
which was Greasers—smokin’ me poipe an’ houldin’ 
thim at the job be the pow’r av me eye. Me back 
was to the sun. An’ the first I knew av annywan 
havin’ come up behind me was whin a big black 
shadow suddinly projicted utsilf forninst me feet. I 
have no fear avy man or baste, but I don’t loike anny- 
from the rear. ‘Tis not good 


some 


before 


wan to steal on me 


man make fun av me, even if he did have the arru 
av a gorilla. 

“*Me Chink,’ sez 
thot the mountain 
tail down uts back. 

“Thin I knew ‘twas the thruth he was tellin’, though 
ut was hard to swallow.” 

“Probably he was a Manchu,” I 
of the Chinamen that get here 
who are little men. Or perhaps he seemed larger than 


same little voice 


round to 


the 
turns 


An’ wid 
show me the 
‘Bleevee now? sez he 


suggested Most 
over are Cantonese 
he was. 

“Don’t intherrupt me wid yer thay-ories!” Tim 
waxed a little petulant. “I tell ye the 
nine fut tall. An’ whin he thought he 
gaze long enough on his beautjous count’nance, he sez 
in his baby tones: ‘Me go wurrkee.’ 

“*Where? sez I, not catchin’ his 
circus?’ 

“*Wid you,’ sez he. 

“Just thin I caught sight av me gang 

Iv’ry mither’s 
mouth wide 


Chink was 
had let me 


manin’ Wid a 


from out the 
son av thim wa 
opin, starin’ at thot 
I disraymimber fwhat | 


corner 
standin’ 
haythan pagoda beside me. 


av me 
wid his 


eye. 





conductor, a 
Irishman, at 
was 


I asked the 
jovial little 
whose invitation I 
making the run. Tim and 
I had 
when his engine jumped a 
crossover and held up half 


become acquainted 


a thousand commuters. 
“Rayported half an hour,” 
wasthelaconicanswer. “If 
the mail 
toime the 
dhrop dead wid surprise.” 
It was hot. So 
the train had in mo 
current of air had 
been forced into the ca 
boose through the windows 
of the “lookout.” But now 
that we were standing still 
it was stifling inside the tiny 
car. Nor was there much 
relief Had there 
been woods near the track 


be on 
wud 


shud iver 


Gov’nmint 


long as 
been 
tion a 





outside. 


we might have betaken our- 
thither. Unfortu- 
nately, we were in a region 
of fields—a of dry 
fieldsand barrens. The best 
we could do was to seek the 
box 
finding uncomfortable seats 


selves 


region 


cars, 


shadow of the 


on the ends of the ties. 


GANG of section hands 
A were at work a little 
below us, and we 
watched with languid in 


terest the mixed crowd of 


= 


Italians and negroes tamp S 


ing dirt. Their was wm fb 


bx SS 








standing vigilantly near. 
And from time to time we could hear his voice fiercely 
commanding or in still fiercer reprimand. 

“That cinch.” The rear brakeman, 
who had just come in with the flag, jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder. “Don’t have nothin’ to do but swear 
an’ look pretty in the landscape.” The rear brakeman 
mopped his face. He was fat, and did not like to walk 

“A cinch is ut?’ Tim was roused. “Mebbe ye thinks 
thot siction is loike dhrinkin’ afthernoon 
tay? Well, ’tis not. I was siction boss mesilf before 
I grad’jated from way to opyratin’ 
"Twas in the West I was, on the Paycific an’ Gulf.” 

“Did you ever have Chinamen under you?’ I asked, 
not from interest in the matter, but 


’ 


ere cuss has a 


I in’ 
SSI a 


maint’nance ay 


any real simply 


to vary the monotony. 

“Chinamen, is ut? I had the whole bloomin’ Chi 
nese Impire wanct. Uts name was Hep Sin.” Tim 
looked down the line. “If thot crawlin’ worm ay a 


mail thrain don’t intherrupt our se-esta, as ut won’t, 
I'll teil ye av him. 

“Me 
harrd wan ut 
head, ut 
or playin’ tag wid 
the snow wud fill in 


Mountain Division, an’ a 
the thrack wasn’t 
was chasin’ uts tail round 
utsilf in the tunnels 

thot deep the rot’ry, wid 


was on the 


Whin 


siction 
standin’ 
the hills 
In winter 
four 


was. 


on uts 


‘** Want me for boss?’ sez I, turnin’ fiercely on 
me Oryintal pygmy. ‘ Welly good boss,’ sez he. 
‘Ye bet I am!’ sez I. ‘A dom good wan’’”’ 


manoov’rin’, in the arrmy. So I wheels 
round quick, though I knew thot me Greasers wud lie 
down on their tools the minut me head was turned.” 


IM stopped and puffed meditatively. 
“Did ye iver see a man eight fut tall, as big 


as a biler, an’ wid legs loike chimneys?” 


as they say 


round 


he asked. 


“T have not,” I answered truthfully. “But you 
have, so go on.” 
“'"Twas what I see thin, a-tow’rin’ over me, the 


holes in the clouds. 


sez I whin I cud spake. 


head av ut knockin’ 
‘Hello, Pikes Peak !’ 
the divil did they 
“T expicted to hear a 


loike 


‘How 
move yersilf? 

ixhaust av a 
the safety 
woman's 


voice loike the 


locomotive or steam from 
valve An’ whin ut come ut 
an’ as wake as a little childs’s. 

‘Me no Plikes Pleak. Me Hep Sin. 


“*Vo’re fuwhat”?” sez I in a 


escapin’ 


was soft as a 


Me Chinaman.’ 
For I'd let no 


rage. 


said. But thim Grease 
larned more ay the English 
language than thevy’d ive 


hoped to larn, an’ they was 
Purgatory as a 
Hivin 
for boss? 


turnin’ fiercely on 


longin’ for 
good man longs fo 
“Want me 
SCZ I, 
me Oryintal pygmy 
“*Welly good boss,’ sez he 
“*Ye bet I am!’ sez |] 
‘A dom good 
“An’ for his 
Which is Eyetalian for 


wan.’ 





perspicacity 


horse sinse—in havin’ per 
ceived me virtues, I made 
up me moind to see fwhat 


“*Do ve know annythin’ 


av the USeS ay 


mannyfold 
thot joolay an instrumint’? 
sez I, pointin’ to a 


which, as ye may 


tumpel 
know, is 


longer that ‘rowbar an’ 


in a ¢ 
not so big round, wid a flat 
packin’ down the 


Avy coorse tis not tim 


head for 
dhirt 
pered 


loike a crowbar; ut 


has no call to be But, on the 
ither hand, ’tis not a poks 
for the parlor range, nol 
is ut a rod to an umbrell 


" JEM, if he did not 
4 W know how to ust 
ee wan, “twud have 
x been ais enouch to see 


fwhat the ither men did 
A baby cud larn the thrick 
in a jiffy. But fwhat does 


he do? He 
tamper in wan av his 


picks up the 


little 


fists, shoves ut undher the 
rail, catches the short ind av ut on a tie, an’ begins to 
pull. He thought I was wistful to larn how sthrong 
he was, whin I only was wistful to know did the ijjit 


cud see the muscle wid me eye 
’ I yells whin I see the bar 
An’ wid thot I thrice to pry 
eud not ‘Mither av saints” 
foundhry!’ Ut 


have anny brains. I 
““Dhrop ut! 

to bind. ‘Dhrop ut!’ 

opin his fingers. But I 


I shouted. ‘’Tis twinty miles to a 


made no diff’rince to him. He wud not sthop till he 
had the bar lookin’ loike a fishhook 

“*Me stay,’ sez he, innocint as a lamb 

“*Ve will, will ye!’ sez I. An’ I was mad Ye'll 
larn first not to bind me tools into hairpins.’ I cud 


see he wud be a good man to have on the job, but I 
wud not tell him so all to wanct, for I wud not have 
him puffed up wid sinful pride. Howiter, whin the 
pay car come along nixt mornin’, I wint aboard in’ 


me Celestial wakelin’ outside 
* ‘See thot Chink? 


the windy. 


sez I to the clerk, pointin’ throug! 
nothin’ ilse.’ sez he, lookin’ out Wohin 
is the next piece ay the Great Wall comin’ ove 
“Put him on the books,’ sez I, givin’ him the name 
an’ stalkin’ out. He little mat thot 
nourished the illusion thot he 


“"T can’t see 


was a mane 


clerk, an’ was ful 
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“Thot night I started a couple ay Greasers hikin’ 
to their own swate land An’ all along the way 
the prid onprincipled sthories av a Chink thot had 
risen suddenly out avy the earth; av a Chink tin fut tall, 
thot tied rails into bowknots an’ pulled up spikes wid 


his teeth So ve ¢ is not ixaggeratin’ I am.” 


WAVED my 

] uspicion 
“Hep larned the job quickly, an’ did the wurrk 
av five. He cud pick up a tie an’ put ut in place widout 
hilp. An switch 
in wan ay 
in his arrums loike ut was a doll. 
hand 
an’ I had to rayquisition a 
into him wid a shovel thot 
he was to trate the crayture gintly, an’ I had no 
more throuble Foin'ly autumn ‘twas but 
a few days to inspiction. We was hurryin’ an’ scurry- 
in’ from place to place, clanin’ up here, straight’nin’ 
up there, thryin’ to do a wake’s wurrk in a day. An’ 
as suddenly as he 


ih see ut 


hand deprecatingly to dispel any such 


wianct, whin we was layin’ down a 
the yards, I found him carryin’ round the 
But the first 


racked the 


stand 
day I put 
clane out av uf, 
new Thin I bate ut 


him on the car he ma- 
chin’ry 


wah. 


, 
come, an 


thin, just whin I needed him most 
had come, the dom Chink was gone. 
“*Wire up an’ down the road,’ sez I to the opyrator 
at Table City. ‘There’s a walkin’ Chinese idol thot’s 
afther goin’ an’ losin’ utsilf. ’Tis as big as a house. 
An’ if a thrain hits ut ‘twill be bad for the thrain.’ 
As a raysult the ingineers was kapin’ ixtry lookout 
But wurrd did we have av 
An’ me was wurrkin’ 
prayvin’ Christian prayers for the ray- 


am’ runnin’ slow. niver a 


me little frind. pore Greasers 
overtoime an’ 


turn av a pigtailed haythan.” 


ITH a crash and a roar an express rushed by 
\ on the down track. 


“If this parsimonjous comp’ny wud put anny 
thing bigger than a grasshopper to haulin’ the mail,” 
commented Tim disgustedly, “she cud make her toime 
us thot flyer. We shud not have to be sittin’ 
coolin’ our heels in the hot sand 
roadbed.” And we were obliged to 
Irishman’s wrath had abated. 
Gulf below Table City? 

First the thrain 
rounded fwhat is 
the valley, 


as well 
here atin’ dust an’ 
av their dhirty 
until the little 
the Payecific an’ 
length. “Ye do 
grad’ally ‘til ut 
Loop, at the 
tunnels be way av 


wait 
Ye know 


he began at not? 
has 


head ay 


dhrops down 


a 
Big 


known as the 


divarshun as 


divin’ in an’ out av 








** Sin, findin’ the stand locked, had jumped 
wid all his might on the lever thot throws 
the points an’ had bruck ut short off’’ 


ut comes along. Thin ut takes a wild lape into the 
air. An’ before ye know ut ye’ve bumped the daypot 
at Basin, twinty miles below an’ foive thousand feet 
underneath. An’ ye’re wondherin’ whether ut’s to 
bogganin’ ye’ve been or flyin’. 

“'Twas the fourth day afther me infant prodigy 
had disappeared. A bit av rain fallen the night 
before, an’ we was wurrkin’ up the grade from Basin, 
replacin’ the ballast whereiver ut had washed. I was 
wistful to have iv’rything nate an’ tidy before the 
dirictors shud see ut. "Twas a flyin’ colyumn, so to 
spake. I tuk only four men, so as to make the hand 
car as light as might be, for ’tis no joke jumpin’ a 
heavy pumper up a long hill. We was travelin’ light, 
havin’ only. shovels wid us. An’ ’twas this all 
me throubles come. 

“Along toward noon we 
‘Twas called Table City bekaze ut was built on a bit 
av flat land as big as a pockut handkerchy. But we 
Was on the ither side av the valley, ye 
an’ below the Loop. Av coorse ut 
miles, mébbe tin or twilve, round be the 
*though "twas but two or three 


had 


from 


was opp’site Table City. 


ontherstand, 
was eight or nine 
thrack, 


across I 


straight 
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hetwane the dalin’ out the wrath 


junks bekaze me men had an unhouly 


was standin’ rails, 
ay God in big 
longin’ to lay off an’ eat Finish the job first an’ eat 
the Little Napolayon 


I was called the Little Napolayon in thim days bekaze 


aftherward, was the slogan ay 


the Gin’ral had rid hair loike mesilf an’ cud make the 
scuts unther him wurrk. 

wistful to 
wan av the Greasers 


All was goin’ well, ixcipt the men 
lay off, 
a yell as if he 


wis 


whin suddinly lets out 


was seein’ his fayther bein’ hanged. 
doubt he prob’ly 
But ut tuk me so be surprise thot me poipe fell from 
An’ before I wurrd the bunch 
howlin’ tormint an’ run- 
Whin I found I eud 
me arts av persua- 


shun, I looked ‘round for the cause av the sthampede. 


I've no shud have been, an’ was. 


me mouth cud say a 


av thim was loike sowls in 
nin’ for the woods loike rabbits. 


not injuce thim to rayturn for all 


" ITHER ay saints! Wus ut bird, baste, or divil? 
M "Twas divil for annything I knew. An’ ut was 
comin’ straight for the fut av the imbank- 

mint where I stud, ’cross valley, from the d’rection ay 
the town. Ut made no sound, leastways none thot I 
An’ ut was atin’ up the ground in big bites, 
plungin’ ahead loike a wild bull an’ lapin’ into the air 
at iv’ry plunge. 


cud hear. 


‘Twas as tall as a camel. An’ iv'ry 
toime ut lepped into the air ut wud lift up a great 
pair av red wings an’ bate thim togither over uts 
head. I watched ut wid the fear av judgmint in me 
sowl an’ me bow-legs—Tim 
knock-kneed. 
the crayture had reached the imbankmint 
cClamb'rin’ up. But the escarpmint bein’ 
had to come slowly. Thin I see thot the 
had on man, an’ I stepped out 
wid a shovel in me hand. The nixt 
cud see ut for fwhat ut was, neyther divil 
nor baste, only thot dom Chink come back, wid a red 
tablecloth to cover his nakidness, 

“Aw, go on. 
drunk ?” 


Was grotesquely bow- 
turnin’ 

“Foin’lly 
an’ began 
steep, ut 
bird 


legged 


the trousies av a 
to mate ut 
minut I 


an’ drunk as a loon.” 
Whoever heard of a Chinaman being 
The rear brakeman was skeptical. 


“Ye have, for wan,” Tim retorted. “But ye'’ll hear 
no more av him onless ye shut up. I’m not pray- 
tindin’ to say how the disgraceful business had been 
ingineered. ‘Twas ivvidint Hep had been at Table 


City an’ had climbed down the hill into the valley, 
which same he cud not have done had he been sober. 
I suspicion thot the owner av the tablecloth 


(Concinded on page 31) 


was the 


ess o’ Things 


By Lucille Baldwin Van Slyke 


T IS certain that the biggest people 

are those who can see the great 
emotions, the great issues of life even 
amid the drabbest surroundings. The 
writer has made this story vital by her 
ability to discern under the disguise 
of farcical ‘‘extravaganza’’ a deep 
underlying pathos. 





LCAUSE our town is just small enough, just 
important enough, and just far enough from 
New York to appeal to theatrical managers 


“dog” town, the “Chronicle’s” office is 


much frequented by press agents who come to 
wheedle gentle Mr. Seaman, our dramatic man, for 
advance notices 

I always marveled that he could grant them such 


unending courtesy as he did, for my own experiences 


had made me feel that they were the most insufferable 
nuisances of all the many eccentric visitors a news 
paper office endures 

Annoying as they all were, the men with their 
commercial coquetry and the occasional women with 
their chatter, the one I disliked most of all was a 
disagreeable little woman of about my own age who 
Was persistently impervious to my aversion. The 


first time IT saw her standing beside my desk I de 
tested her Even now that I realize all the things 
Tam going to tell you about her I cannot help feeling 
a pettl disgust at her commonness 

I remember that it was raining that day and that 


sne wore a shabby red silk raincoat and carried a gay 
umbrella that dripped a ruddy stream on our none 
too clenn flool 


she began 
until I 
Mr. 
smile, 
and a 


“I’m with the ‘Dainty 
ingratiatingly, “and I she paused politely 
had automatically murmured my directions to 
Seaman’ Then flashed a cheerful 
included a gold tooth 


Duchess’ company,” 


desk. she 


a smile that large 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE KINNEYS 


mechanical dimple, and went on with her sentence 


and I came in especially to see you, especially. 
Seaman's a friend of mine, all right, but I like to 
deal with a woman whenever I can, for I think our 


sex ought to stand by ourselves, I do. Now, I've 


got a story here, the kind of story that’s going 
to make your city editor sit up and take notice. 
I'll bet real cash that whoever hands it in will get 
the joyous mit. Why, this story is a corker, it’s 


a regular gasper—and your being a woman just made 
me feel when I stepped out of the elevator that it 


wouldn't be fair for me to tell it to any other person 
in this room.” 

Her straggling hair and sharp little features made 
me think of Kipling’s ungallant catalogue. Her eyes 
would have insignificant but for her attempt 
to enlarge them with pencilings, whose smudg) 
emphasized their smallness but brought out 


been 
lines 


not only 


that curious poreyness of skin that years of rouge 
and cold cream inevitably produce. Even before she 
had stopped for breath I was clicking away at my 
machine. 

“I'm altogether too busy to consider the story,” I 


said briefly. “I 
“"Tisn’t mine,” 

a young friend of mine who is simply the 
“Coming Bernhardt,” I put in rudely ‘As I 

before, you will find Mr. Seaman's desk to the right.” 


she responded promptly. “It's about 


said 


“Wait and have a look,” she replied, fumbling in 
the depths of her coat. She brought out a tissue 


wrapped parcel, pulled aside its covering, and put a 
beside the typewriter. I must 
suprise, for I 


shining object down 
that I caught 
was looking at the most delicate miniature I 


confess my breath in 
had evel 
Its loveliness seemed 


littered 


seen outside an exhibition case 
as absurdly out of place on my desk as in 


the pocket of her gaudy coat. 
NROM the dull 
little lady whose lips were pursed in the 
choly pout that all folk affect, 
gray eyes stared with custe mary picture sadness, whose 
head tilted artists can tilt a 


gold of the frame smiled a dainty 


melan 
miniature whose 


charming was as only 


. 


but the hair! It was a glorious nim- 
bus of copper. A zephyrlike cloud of reddish gold! 
“Pretty merry tintype, she questioned, “and 
it don’t nowheres near do her justice neither—Huh- 
And from somewhere, I never just 
understood how had from 
sight until the dramatic moment, there advanced the 
the portrait, who smiled lazily as her 
introduced her as “Miss de Trouville.” 


woman's head 
eh?” 


léne, come here!” 
she been magically kept 
original of 


press agent 


NHE was about seventeen at that time, I suppose—a 
J slender slip of a thing with masses of shining hair 


that waved softly over a tiny scar on her Burne 
Jones forehead. Though she had the milky white- 
ness and exotic pinkness of skin that traditionally 


belong to red-haired women, her patrician little nose 
showed traces of childish freckles. But her expression 
all youthful. Under the gleaming brown 
lashes inscrutable 


was not at 


of her there shone the 


brows and 


gray green of her eyes. The frippery bow of tulle at 
her chin seemed part of her ethereal loveliness; she 
was as Frenchily impossible as the lady whe lives 
on the insurance calendars. 

She had very little interest in the affair; she was 


obviously concerned with nothing at that moment save 
our curly-haired obituary 
frantically 
a preposterous tale about the 


the staring admiration of 
But 
getting me to listen to 
a tale involving the rescue of the painter's 
horse by Miss de Trouville, the 
portrait as a faint ex 
and, finally, the 


man her agent was interested in 
miniature, 
child from a runaway 
painting of the 
pression of the artist’s gratitude, 
exact position that Miss de Trouville 


in the chorus of the “Dainty 


subsequent 
would occupy 
Duchess.” 

It was not an especially ingenious story, none of 
Miss Edgemont’s 


were; but excited 


about her protégée ever 
way of telling 


heroine 


stories 
and her 
feel 
the 


her them 


manifested devotion to their made one 


as if she had had lessons in insistence from 


ancient mariner 
Some years found them booked for shows that were 
things that dismal 


success we 


were 
had 


years for 
years ot 


some 


In the 


failures, 


successes. fewer 
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visits from Miss Fdgemont but she favored us at 


such times with marke: 


copies of rural juipers ac 


companied by illiterate letters which she begged! 
us to reprint flattering otises I used to tease My 
Seaman when he sometimes complied with her re 


quests; once I asked him if he thought he was try 
ing to help discover a new emotional actress I 
think that he must have known something about Miss 
hdgemont’s story, for he sighed a little and answered 
“Perhaps I am 

I stared at him His tone was not in the least 
sarcastic, although the idea of Miss de Trouville as an 
emotional actress appealed to me as exceedingly 
funny. For she was one of the laziest persons I ever 
met, and her only qualifications for the stage were 
her hair and Miss Edgemont 

When “The Modest Violet 
spring for our canine approval, Miss 
bobbed in with even more enthusiasm than usual; 


appeared in town last 
hdgemont 


her friend, it seemed, had 
at last got a real chance 
She was to be “featured 
largely” in the production, 
and Miss Edgemont hinted 
broadly that in all proba 
bility the manager would 
be forced to give her the 
leading part before the 
‘’stravaganzer” was many 
days old. She bubbled 
with descriptions of 
clothes, quoted pert ex 
cerpts from the “part,” 
hummed tuneless ditties 
that “Huhléne” would sing, 
and presented me with 
tickets which she begged 
me to use personally 


R. SEAMAN hauled 
M them out of my 
wastebasket a few 
minutes after her depart 
ure and put them gravely 
on my desk 
“Go on and go,” he 
drawled, teasingly: “you've 
been an Ibsenite and a 
Browning fiend for so long 
that you don’t see the dra 
matic possibilities of the 
razzle-dazzle. Miss Dee 
troovy’s hair under the 
limelight is a climax all itself 
“vou've 


Besides, you know,” 
he added ‘whimsically, always been pretty 
hard on Miss Edgemont, considering how fond she 
is of you She’s really human, except,” he looked 
musingly through the dusty window I sometimes 
think she’s a little too unselfish to be real.” 

“T shouldn't call her mania for Miss de Trouville 
unselfishness,” I retorted; “that’s simply a question of 
cash.” 

But in spite of my cynicism I was at last a bit 
eurious to see the girl in action, so I coaxed Miss 
Emerson to go with me. We honestly tried to see the 
dramatic possibilities that Mr. Seaman had _ hinted 
at. but, as “The Modest Violet” was so modest it hid 
its plot from both the program and the play, we really 
couldn't. 

“Huhléne” was even worse than I had anticipated. 
Not only were her delicate features lost under her 
make-up, but she wandered through her part as though 
she were as bored with the performance as we were 
From our seats on the side we could catch frequent 
glimpses of an irate dancing master who was obviously 
snapping his fingers at Héléne, for she was usually one 
step behind in all the dances 

“T should say your little friend would lose her 
‘grand chanst’ about to-morrow morning, 
Miss Emerson. “I think I shall try to watch some 
one else; she is simply awful.’ 


yawned 


“There’s a girl in the back row of the gardening 
lovely little 
devoured 


lassies,” she whispered presently, “a 
thing about seventy-five, who is simply 
with jealousy of your red-haired friend; she can't 
keep her eyes off 


LEVELED my glasses at the back row To my 
| amazement I discovered under a blond wig the 

unmistakuble features of Miss Edgemont She 
was singing and dancing energetically, but watching 
her protégée every moment her eyes were lifted from 
the conductor's stick 

“Her loveliness seems to dazzle you.” suggested Miss 
Emerson. 

“Tt isn’t that, I answered stupidly, “she—she's 
the press-agent person the one who gave me the 
tickets.” 

“Let us venerate,” drawled Miss Emerson. “I always 
respect a woman who can hold two jobs.” And hay 
ing exhausted the stage as a means of amusement 
my friend began watching a rather noisy party of men 
who were seated in a box at our right 

They seemed toe be enjoying the play immensely 
The host, young “l’erce” Miner, a fat, pinkish youth 
who had been thoroughly spoiled by his father’s money 


ind his mother’s stupidity was particularly en 
raptured At every outburst of song and costume he 
would indulge in a sort of lazy game of pat-a-cake 


ind lean back to whisper clever, doocid cleve 


His attention could not possibly 


to his nearest guest 
be construed as a compliment to the entire cast, for 
his diamond-set opera glasses were constantly leveled 
upon Miss Héléne de Trouville The young woman 
showed her appreciation of these attentions by prance 
ing as near the box as she could without skipping 
off the stage entirely 

‘Miner's latest,” chuckled a man back of us 

“Yes, and she’s got a guarding dragon that would 


He was leaning far over the railings of his 
box, and when she flashed into view again he 
flung a cabbagelike lump of violets at her feet 





stop a clock,” replied his companion. “Verce told me 
that he ran up against her last year when they were 
in town with some bum show Asked the peach to 
go riding with him and the dragon gave him a regular 


rinky-dink,. 


OVED by a simultaneous disgust, we were grop 
M ing for our hatpins during the crash and con 

fusion of the final chorus of the first act, when 
Héléne leaped suddenly through a huge paper hoop 
held by the clownish comedian and came forth minus 
the dull green coat she had been wearing during the 
first part of the song. Even Miss Emerson could not 
begrudge her the applause that thundered out to greet 
her prettiness. She seemed to have suddenly become the 
embodiment of spring. In the palest of lavenders and 
greens, her glorious hair caught with pert Greuze 
bows, her hands filled with violets and long flutter 
ing ribbons, she swayed «a moment in the glare of 
the caleium and then was lost in the whirl of the 
dancers. 

As for her admirer, he was leaning far over the 
railings of his box, and when she flashed into view 
again he flung a cabbagelike lump of violets at het 
feet. It fell with such a metallic thud that the sar 
donie frequenters of the front rows laughed appre 
ciatively. Héléne hesitated, cast an almost frightened 
look at the back of the stage, and then stooped so 
slowly for her flowers that the descending curtain 
nearly hit her bronze head 

The next morning Miss Edgemont trotted briskly 
into the office 

“Show's great, simply immense, isn’t it?” she began 
enthusiastically “How did you like that white she 
wore in the last act? I've got a corking picture of her 
in that Thought maybe you'd like to run it on the 
woman's page—it’s the newest 

“T didn’t know you were an actress, too,” I inter 
posed hastily 

“I'm not,” she laughed, her automatic dimple jerk 


ing obediently into place. “Im an also ran and a never 
waser. But say, [ve got an alto horn that will hold 
down any seven Tetterzinys in the bunch. You'll 


never find me out of a job while they’s a show left 
going. Say.” she whispered confidentially, “Mister 
Perc-ee Miner got pretty fresh last evening, didn't he?” 

“Not any more so than usual,” I answered. “I 
wouldn't try to work him into a paragraph if I were 
you. It wouldn't be news if anybody would print it 
you know 

“What's chewin’ you?” she 
yarns about Huhléne around with 


demanded “Do you 
think I want ans 


his name in ‘em? Gee, you must think she paused 


COLLIER’S 


and fingered her gilded vanity box nervously. “Say 
I know his sort all right I—I—his Uncle Jim 
She was actually blushing under her powder I 
might as well tell you, she struggled on, “that | 
don't allow Huhléne to accept no presents from that 
sort I made her send that truck of his’n back right 
after the show 

I laughed 

‘Is this purely confidential?” I suggested flippantly 

“It is,” she asserted hotly. “I just wanted you to 
know—to get wise to the fact that Huhléne is 
strictly on the square. Course she’s a little silly 
sometimes—all young girls is—she did kick some 
sending that back, for it was aswell 
bracelet all right, and she wanted it bad, cried rea] 
tears over it.” She had twisted the chain of the vanity 
box so tightly that it snapped. “Makes me mad,” she 
jerked out suddenly, “makes me awful mad. Her and 
me had our first real fuss, and about a big stiff like 
Perce Miner! She lit out 
and went across the hal! 
to sleep with Birdie Bron 
solh—maybe you 
Birdie 
the end on the right when 
the curtain went up; wore 
pink. I guess Huhléne 
will come back all right 
to-night, for Bird snores 
awful.” 

I yawned wearil 


about 


noticed 
second girl from 


“T’m kind o’ sleepy, too,’ 
she said. I guess [ll 
toddle back and wake up 
the girls or they won’t be 
in time to feed before the 
matinée But say now, if 
Seaman comes in, you tell 
him I said he ought to do 
the square thing and see 
that Huhléne gets hers. I'll 
leave this picture on his 
desk if you’re sure you can’t 
use it It would be awful 
interesting to our sex.” 


GRUNTED an indete 
| minate answer as she 

went on to the next 
desk The sporting man 
Was not entranced with 
her conversation evidently 
for he fled to the telephone 
booth, from which he issued disgustedly after she 
had left 

“Great Seott,” he groaned, “that woman will have 
the nerve to butt into heaven after Saint Peter rules 
her out!" 

When I came back from lunch I almost collided 
with the senior Mr. Miner, who was rushing from 
Mr. Trenor’s office with such an air of excitement 
that everyone was eying him. Gaskill, the city editor 
was listening intently at the telephone, making little 
jabs at his desk pad as he always does when he is 
excited 

“Tl do what I can, Mr. Miner.” said Mr. Trenor 
as I dodged past them, “but you see this is a story 
that there couldn't anything stop now , 


& THREE minutes half the staff was starting out 
Of course we tried to go nonchalantly, as if it were 

of no importance at all, but a real story” in ou 
stupid little town about an hour before press time 
Inaikes us feel as excited inwardly as the fourth act 
Ih a newspaper play And this was such a spectacular 
story 

Young Perey Miner had been killed in an auto 
mobile accident at Lafayette, a small village twent 
miles out His companion, Miss de Trouville, bad 
heen picked up only slightly injured but hysterica! 
The express train for the South, which does not ordi 
narily stop at Lafayette, had been previously signaled 
to stop, supposedly to take the eloping pair on board 
for Mr. Miner’s chauffeur said that he had been in 
structed earlier in the day to check their trunks and 
reserve a stateroom on the train. Mr. Miner had left 
word for his father that he was on his way West to 
join his young wife and her babies Of course, we 
had plenty of photographs of Miss de Trouville. but 
Mr. Gaskill sent me to the theatre to learn if she 
had left any messages behind her. 1 found the stage 
manager rushing about in no interviewable frame of 
mind. He stopped my first sentence with a brusque 
demand for “Arnold,” and straightway began to give 
a dozen curt directions to 
the girl who appeared 
Gatlinglike utterances that 
had to do with clothes 
and were interspersed 
with vituperations ove 
Trouvy’s” disappearance. 

While I waited I watched 
the chorus hurrying in and 
clattering up the narrow 
staircase to the dressing 
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The Agricultural Revolution 


By Ewing Galloway and R. H. Moulton 


see San farming is the main hope 

of the nation. It will give the 
people food in plenty, make work less 
irksome, and increase the opportunities 
for the leisure that is essential to health 
of body and development of mind. AI- 
ready, as the readers of this article 
will learn, there are unmistakable signs 
of a great awakening in agriculture, 
while the promises of the next few 
years are marvelous. 


S THE abandonment of handwork for the fac 
tory system in the first half of the nineteenth 
century explains the Industrial Revolution, so 
does the coming of the grand army of farm 

advisers, about SOO of whom are already in evidence, 
mean a revolutionary change in country life and the 
solution of the problem of food pro 


duction for our rapidly increasing 
population. 
When factories 


pelled machinery were built, the peo 


with steam-pro 


ple threw aside many implements 


which had been in general use ever 
since before Joseph, the interpreter 
of dreams, taught Pharaoh the secret 
of true husbandry. Ingenious de 
vices did more in fifty years to alter 
the habits, ideas, and prospects of the 
mass of 


great people than the com 


bined work of statesmen, warriors, 


and diplomats in a thousand 


Production was wonderfully in 


years 


creased, and the people began to en 


joy hundreds of conveniences which 
previous generations had hever known 
Men and women of the working class 
were shaken out of their narrow rou 
tine. their tastes were diversified, and 
their intellectual horizon was broad 
ened. Great cities were built where 


villages and small towns had stood 


and rapid transit brought neighbor 
howls, Stutes, and nations closer to one 
inother commercially and fraternally. 
brought 


The new means of manufacture naturally 


numerous curses along with its many blessings In 
the absence of social-welfare laws for working people 
men, women, and children were shamefully treated by 
the pioneer industrial capitalists, and, asa result of this 
evil, trade unions were formed.and the struggle between 


organized labor and concentrated capital was begun 


The Good Rural Day Coming 
which the adoption of bette 


HE radical change 
methods of farming must necessarily bring about 


will differ greatly from the Industrial Revolu 
tion in that its bad effects will be few and inconse 
(quential There is no 
KhOWh reason why it 
should not only be a boon 
to working people in the 
rural districts, but a great 
benefit to all classes 


where 


eyery 
The farmer's work 
day will be shortened and 
he can make a comfortable 
living for himself and fam 
ily without having to keep 
his small 


boys at work 


When they ought to be in 
school or compel his young 
daughters to toil in = the 
felds, where the hoe handle 
blisters their tender hands 
and the hot sun seorches 
their backs He 
hatter of 


will, as a 
course acquire 
many new conveniences 
and the that 
Will come to his children 
Will improve 


He will examine a 
advantages 


their opportu 
hities and make rural life so attractive that a large 
Wajority of them will choose farming as a career in 
Stead of flocking to the cities 

The production of more and better food ought to 





stalk of corn in very much 


the same way that a physician examines a patient 


cause a reduction of the cost of living 
and lower the death rate. In America 
the lack of good nourishment in suffi 
cient quantities kills 
babies annually and impairs the health 
efficiency of millions of 
The few persons who 


thousands of 


and general 
men and women 
stick to old-fashioned economic theories 
that the 


may argue growing of 200 


pounds of farm products where 100 
pounds used to grow will mean an 


overproduction; but most of us know 
that there can be no 
until after everybody 
plenty of good food 
that that 


What is sometimes called an overproduction is merely 


overproduction 
is supplied with 
and history does 
not say has ever happened. 
the clogging of the markets by a bad system of dis 
The 
alongside the Malthusian theory that population tends 


tribution overproduction argument belongs 


to increase faster than its means of subsistence can 
be made to do 

If it 
the very credulous would believe the story of what is 


were not verified by unassailable facts, onl) 





Professor Collier meets with crowds of 
youngsters at schoolhouses to aid them 


in picking out good corn to plant 


already being done to bring about the new era in 


farming. We have been told over and over again that 
farmers aus a Class are the most conservative people in 
the world, and there is a widespread belief that one 
of the most difficult tasks of modern times is to per 
suade them to discard the antiquated ideas bequeathed 
Farmers are un 


them by their great-grandfathers 


willing to cast aside all they have learned by costl) 


experience and = strike out 
on trails unblazed by any 
body but laboratory experts 

und it 
that they should be. 
ers are as anxious as any 


is quite sensible 
Farm 


Class of people to get more 
their 
burdens of 


money for labor, 
lighten their 
drudgery, and better them 
selves generally: and it is 
slander to say that as a 
rule they are hostile to new 
ideas just because they 
are new 

The National Department 
of Agriculture, the various 
State Departments of Agri 
culture, and = the 
teaching farming failed to 
with 


colleges 


reach the farmers 


their message of practical 


science because they did 


not meet the farmers on 


their own level and on their own land Tons of 


printed matter were sent out, but only a few farmers 
read any of it It was not until eight or ten years 


ago that any lecturers were sent out to talk to the 





farmers. State colleges, 
notably the College of Agriculture in the University of 


Wisconsin. 


The pioneering was done Dy 


The problem in a national sense was solved when 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Department of 


Agriculture hit upon the idea of sending out field 


agents to conduct county bureaus in cooperation with 
the people 


themselves. The Farmers’ Cooperative 
Demonstration Work was organized 
by Dr. S. A. Knapp in 1904, when 
local bureaus in districts comprising 
several counties were established in 
Texas. Dr. Knapp developed 
the plan of organization by counties, 
which meant the placing of a man in 
each county to organize and direct a 
thorough system of education through 
practical demonstrations on the lands 
of the farmers. Dr. Knapp was in 
charge of this work until his death in 
April, 1911, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Mr. Bradford Knapp. In 
1906 Dr. Knapp had twenty-five agents 
in the South, to which the activities 


later 


of the Farmers’ Cooperative Demon 
stration Work are confined. To-day 
there are 600 local agents in 627 coun 
Okla- 
Tennes 
Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro 
lina, Virginia, and Maryland—and 
the number will be increased as fast 


ties in thirteen States—Texas, 


homa, Louisiana, Arkansas, 


see, Mississippi, 


us men are qualified for the positions. 
The laws of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisi 
ana, Arkansas, Alabama, North Caro 
lina, and Virginia authorize counties to cooperate with 
the Department of Agriculture. In Alabama and Flor 
ida the Legislatures make direct 
South Carolina the State college 


appropriations; in 
cooperates directly, 
and in Virginia there is a direct State appropriation 
in addition to county aid 

During the fiscal 
South 


year 1912 county 
instructed directly 102,000 


boys, and 25,000 girls, 


agents in the 
70,000 
Primarily the demon 
stration work in the South has for its mission the in 
farmers in 


farmers, 
farmers 
struction of which will 


methods enable 


them to grow cotton in large quantities, despite the 
boll weevil, and to produce more and better corn. The 
agents are also showing the people how to select bet 
ter seeds for all grain crops, diversify and rotate their 
crops, grow fruit successfully, improve and sustain the 
fertility of the soil, raise better live stock, and take 
advantage of a thousand and one other opportunities 
for bettering themselves 


Farming That Sends the Children te College 
N 1912, 13.940 farm demonstrations in cotton grow 
j ing were conducted on an 
116,017. from this work was 
1054.8 pounds to the acre, while the general average 


aggregate acreage of 


The average yield 


for the whole South was 579.6 pounds per acre, the 
difference being S1.0 per cent The average for all 
farms would have been a good deal lower if the cotton 
produced under the direction of experts had not been 
included. The demonstration yield of corn from 99,467 
acres on 15,655 farms was 35.4 bushels, while the gen 
eral average for the whole South was 19.6 bushels per 


acre, a difference of SO0.6 per cent. These figures need 


no embellishment: without any frills, they convey a 
wonderful prophecy 
liere is a convincing story that was told by a 


farmer at a farmers’ meeting in Mississippi 


Jn 1907 T owed $900 on my 160-acre farm: had two 
ponies, small plows, and a wagon The 
dit me for 


merchants in 


muy town would not ere > conts because they 
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structions H 
to break the 


fold pee he 
ranted me land 
f aht ti he N ine 
d not have a team strong enough to break the land 
talking the matter over with the 


ent I decided to borrow a team from muy neighbors 





deep Of co N 


if e acre Before that time 1 had cultivated 
/ rceres Of cotton and had never made over three 
les On the one acre that 1 cultivated under the 


Government's instructions in 1907 I made a full bal 
otton 


oO work 


This was an eye-opener to me and I began 


f in carnest in 1908 and determined not to stop 
until I could make every acre of land on my farm pro 
In 1908 1 produc ed 
in 1909 1 pro 


tivrelve acres. TI he 


duce one bale of cotton each year. 
six bales of cotton on my twelve acres; 
duced nine bales of cotton on the 
lieve that IT will finally grow tivo bales of cotton on 
every acre that I cultivate. 

Verchants now run after me to sell me goods, I have 
paid the debt on my place, 
the future looks bright. I have one son and one daugh 
j n college this vear and believe 


able to give all my children a college 


have four fine mules, and 


that I am going to 


education, 


Free Instruction in Farm Management 
HE advent of the local agent in the zones outside 
the South was several vears later, and as a rule 
his work is more diversified than that of the men 


helow Ma 


of a less elementary 


son and Dixon's Line, because the problems are 


nature. This work is aided in a 


large majority of the counties by the Office of Farm 
Management in the Department of Agriculture, which 
is under the direction of Dr. W. J. Spillman. The 


first county bureau under its direction was established 


d County, Pennsylvania, in 1910. The move 


Bedfor 
nt with Federal aid was not, however, begun on a 


until July 1, 1912, when a law giving the 


went into effect. 


On June 2 of 


ce an appropriation 
this vear there were 131 county farm advisers em 
ed in bureaus affiliated with the Office of Farm 


according to information received 
Wisconsin, 


Northern States which 


Management, and, 


m the University of there are about 


venty-five county bureaus in 

not receive any special aid from the National Gov 
ernment. The demand for thoroughly equipped men 
exceeds by far the supply, and, according to Professor 


agricultural ex 
Wisconsin, the 
movement is in danger of being hampered by the em 
counties which in 


K. I Hatel who is in charge of the 
tension work in the University of 
nlovment of half-trained agents by 


nthusiasm may be too hasty 


The Farm Adviser—A Popular Official 


movement was given a considerable boost by 


HE va 
Julius Rosenwald, head of 


house. who pledged $1,000,000, to be distributed 
y¢ the first 1,000 counties qualify 


tie ‘ 


a Chicago mail-order 


£1.000 checks amon 


li 

y Mr. Rosenwald pledged the fund through the 
Crop Improvement Committee of the American Council 
f Grain Exchanges, which started out two years ago 


to raise money with which to 


better farming The 
eash 1 being handied by Bert 
Ball, Board of Trade Building, 


Chicago According to recent 


counts sixty-four counties 
have received checks from Mr 
bh: 
{mong the States in the juris 
diction of the Office of Farm 
Management which have enacted 
enabling counties to ap 
priate money for the estab 
I t ind maintenance of 
‘ i burenus are Vermont, 
Ni Yor! New Jersey, Venn 
nin. Ohie. West Virginia, 
Kentucl Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Wyo 
ming. Montana, Oregon, W ish 
int ind Idaho 
\ typical farm bureau oper 
ated in conjunction with the : sessed Me 
‘) e of Farm Management i . : 
in Kankakee County, Illinois When the farmers of 
the county and the business men of the city of Kanka 
kee ( | of the Rosenwald offer they decided to be 
the first. if possible, to qualif 
TY} the suid We need 


ant one of those $1,000 


spread like fire in a for 


ervbody joined hands to 


han two weeks $10,000 





was subscribed locally The organization, known as 
the Kankakee County Soil and Crop Improvement As 
with a 
good start 
lue to the fact that Kankakee County is very wealthy. 


sociation, was incorporated capitalization of 


$50,000, This remarkab financially was 


rhe enthusiasm with which the idea was received by 
the farmers was not much, if any, above the average 

Looking about for a suitable man for farm adviser, 
the officials of the association heard of Professor John 
S. Collier of the Agricultural Department of the Uni 
Illinois. They 
and explained to him their plans. At the close of the 
conference they offered him the job at $2,500 a year. 

“ll take it,” said Professor Collier, and in a short 
was in Kankakee ready for work. 


ersity of sent for Professor Collier 


time he 
“Now 


of the associa 


that we have our expert,” said the president 
tion, “we must 
provide an office 
for him.” 

The emergency 
Was met by the 
county — officials. 
A new $500,000 
courthouse had 
just com- 
pleted and there 
was room in it 
to spare, so they 
four 


been 


gave him 
rooms—one for 
his private office, 
another to be 
used as a meet- 
ing room “for 
the farmers, the 
third for a li 
brary, and the 
fourth to be a 
rest. room for 


farmers’ wives. 
Then the City 
Board of Edu 


cation turned over to Professor Collier its completely 
equipped laboratory for soil analyses and bacteria in- 
vestigation. 

The organization was perfected early in June, 1912, 
and before October there were 700 farmers in the 
membership, nearly one-third as many as there are 
farmers in the county. Here, as in all other counties 
having farm advisers, the service of the bureau is free 
to nonmembers as well as to members 
Collier’s first 
with 


Furm Adviser work was to lay out a 
from ten to fifteen co 


These c operators were 


plan of farm practice, 
operators in each township. 
to follow in a general way the instructions of Pro- 
fessor Collier and send in regular reports of the prog 
ress made with the demonstrations and of the interest 
manifested by their neighbors. This was only a nucleus 
of the bureau’s work. The number and variety of dem- 
onstrations were to be increased as rapidly as possible. 

The Kankakee County farm adviser is one of the 
men in Illinois. In the course of a 
work he will address two or three gatherings in vil- 
lages or at visit half a 
dozen or more farms. One hour he will be talking 
about the advantages of deep plowing with one farmer, 
he will be inspecting the poultry yard 
stop at a barnyard and show a 


busiest day’s 


country schoolhouses and 


and the next 
of another. He may 





1 child can do it. 


The ‘‘rag-baby test’’ for corn. 
The grains are put under wet rags and earth, and 
if they sprout the parent ears are used for sowing 


milkmaid the best method of draining a cow’s udder, 
an orchard fence and tell a fruit grower 


or climb ove! 


how to keep his trees healthy Frequently he is called 


on to size up a blooded horse or give his opinion of 


imported bull 





Here, as in all other counties having farm advisers, the service 
of the bureau is free to nonmembers as well as to members the 


COLLIER’s 


Karly in the spring much of his time is given te 
helping farmers select good seed cor iit . 
many boys in corn clubs in the county, and Profess 
Collier meets with crowds of youngsters a } 


houses to aid them in picking out good corn to 
Many girls are interested in growing better veget , 
advice they 


and he gives them the need. Cory f 


principal crop in Kankakee County, and duri 
weeks when cultivation is in progress the fa 

viser visits scores of fields to find out the ailment 
sickly looking corn. He will examine a stal f eo 


in very much the same way that a physician examines 
a patient. 
Last 


and conducted about 200 meetings with from twenty 


summer LDrofessor Collier visited 250 farms 
five to seventy-five farmers in attendance. Thi ear his 
work is great] 
increased He is 
constantly pick 
ing up good ideas 
from men who 
have learned yal 
uable lessons by 
experience — and 
passing them on 
to other farmers 
Another man 
who has made a 
notable 
of this 
work is Samue 
M Jordan, Su 
perintendent 


kind of 


the farm bureau 
in l’ettis Count 
Missouri. He be 
fin a little more 
than 
and already he 
has become fa 
mous throughout 
State pat 
ticularly as 
He was a professor of agri 
culture at the University of lettis 
County farmers hired him. When he took up his resi 
dence in Sedalia, the county seat, 


teacher of corn growers 


Missouri when the 


he dropped his title 


and became plain “Sam” Jordan, which was a ver 


wise thing to do, because a “high-brow handle to a 
farm adviser’s name is sure to scare off good man 
farmers. 

In California the problems are principally horti 


tural, and the Golden State is handling the situation 


without any special aid from the outside The State 
government employs a Horticultural Commissione! 


who happens to be A. J. Cook at the present time 
with a staff of fourteen. <A large insecta itl 
efficient entomologist in charge, is maintained in t 


spacious Capitol grounds at Sacramento, where 

sites which destroy harmful bugs are bred by the 1 
lion. It is not unusual for the entomologist to ma 
out 5,000 colonies of insects in two or 


three days at 


certain seasons of the year. 


Farm News Honored Like Crime News 
fruit-producing counties 


ACH of the forty-three 
has from one to three local Commissioners, a 


the number of inspectors in each of these cou 


ties is from one to twenty-seven. State and loca 
cials keep the fruit growers posted o1 the 
latest and best methods of production, ani hen ¢ 
fornians fail to make a fine fruit crop, weather « 
ditions are to blame 

Cregon and Washington have systen imi 
many respects to that of California, though they a 
not conducted on so large a seale And Colo 
Arizona, and Massachusetts are doing in this line 
work that is praiseworthy. 

Texas, of course, is not much of a_ fruit-growing 
State, but it is doing some very great things il 
depen lent way. The Texas Industrial Congress, whost 


organization was brought about in 1910 large 
result of the enthusiastic efforts of Colonel He 
Exall of Dallas, promotes interest in better agricult 


by giving prizes for the best acreage vields of t 
principal crops. This year there are 10,869 contest 
ants in 215 of the 249 counties in the State, al 
$50,000 will be distributed among the prize inners 
And in addition to the Industrial Congress, Texas has 
more good agricultural writers on its daily newspapers 
than any other commonwealth Most of the dailies 
give nearly as much space to farm topics as the 
York and Chicago papers give to crimes and domestt 


scandals. The Oklahoma papers are Close se 


Hawaii Is Blazing the Trail 


UT it remained for Hawaii to lead all the rest 
Uncle Sam's domain in the art of getting weal 


out of the soil It is not an exagee ion to sa) 
that Hawaii leads the world. VDractically every ach 
of tillable land in the Territory is unde tivall 
all the time, and it is said that in some it ces SS80V 
worth of sugar has been produced on a cre © 
ground. An average of something like > cre &® 


spent annually for fertilizers 
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Lifting the Southpaw Average 
OME astute manager not long ago warned all his 
southpaws to keep away from the squirrel cage 
around feeding time. The inference, of course, 
being—well, if you don’t know what the national 
diet of squirreldom is, this may be over your head. 

Along the same line others have charged that all 
left-handers are either loose in the roof or, at the 
best, What might be listed as comical in the conk. 

The charge in some cases may be true, but we need 
mention but one name to lift the southpaw average 
up with those who peg from the other side of the 
system 

We refer to the Hon. Edward S. Plank, Athletic 
southpaw, and otherwise known as the Gettysburg 
Guide 

You don’t hear as much of Eddie Plank as you 
do of Walter Johnson, Christy Mathewson, Ed Walsh, 
and several more who adorn the game’s rifle pit. Ter- 
haps they deserve more abundant space. On the 
other hand, will Messrs. Mathewson, Johnson, Walsh, 
ete., at the age of thirty-eight be able to reach July 
tth, about mid season, with a record of thirteen vic 
tories against two defeats—average .SG6? DVerhaps. 
And then, again, perhaps not. 

Plank is five years older than Mathewson and 
thirteen years older than Walter Johnson. He car 
ries the same age weight that Lajoie does, and is 
but one year younger than Honus Wagner. But in 
lace of weakening and giving way before Time’s 
endless smashing, the veteran left-hander continues 

ling the passing vears to higher heights. 

In 1911, thirty-six vears old, he won twenty-two 
games and lost eight—average .753. In 1912, aged 
thirty-seven, he won twenty-six games and lost six 
And now in 1913, thirty-eight years old, 
he entered mid season with a run of thirteen victories 
out of fifteen starts for an average of .S66, Evidently 
by the time he gets to be forty-five or fifty years old, 


average .SL5 


at this annual increase, he should get to be a regu 
lar pitcher and perhaps stand as quite a help to his 
ball club. 

Three years ago VPlank was supposed to be about 
through. The door was opened for him to make a 
quiet, unobtrusive exit. Since that date he has worked 
in seventy-seven games with sixty-one victories against 
sixteen defeats for the paltry average of .792 

Mr. Mack is now considering an offer to take part in 
a certain world series to be played early in October. He 
has about decided to accept the flattering inducements 
held out And on the first or the second day of battle 
against National League opposition the polite umpire 
Will announce as one of the pitchers the name of a 
certain sedate, middle-aged gentleman who should 
have been reposing with his feet on the cushions 
some years ago, but who will unleash enough stuff 
from that withered, decrepit left arm to make op 
posing batsmen wear a beaten track from the plate 
to the bench 

If all other left-handers in the game were badly 
awry or curious in the cupalo, Fd Plank would bring 
the average of sanity and steadiness up to a mark 
of about .782 


The Fly in the Ointment 
ie THE midst of furnishing three cheers over our 
international suecesses, it might be just as well to 
t the end of the second cheer 
or let the third go by default. 
We can still “point with pride” to our tennis and 


pause a moment ¢ 


polo line-ups, but when it comes to golf there is im- 
mediate business of “viewing with alarm,” or at least 
With apathy 

It isn’t so much that our championship golfer was 
only able to finish fifth in the British Open, nor that 
Britain is still 
master of the mashie and a conqueror with the cleek ; 


others were unable to even qualify 


also baffling ith the brassie 

But when a McDermott, 2» MacNamara, and a Brady 
of ours, carefully selected, fall before the mid-iron 
charges of Jean Gassait, a VPierre Lafitte, and a 
Louis Tellier, there is at least no reason why we 
Should break down and weep, like Alexander of old, 
because the 


We min \ 


e are no more worlds to conquer. 

ule in many realms, but the path of the 
ancient ¢ t still held by the enemy, composed 
of variou 


The Renaissance of Swat 


HEN Homer smote his bloomin’ lyre 
\ tnd doubled down the left field line, 
They cheered from Athens unto Tyre 
tnd cager scouts begged him to sign; 


” 


“Some bloke,” each whispered on his way; 
“This kid can make ‘em all go sit.” 
I wonder what they'd think to-day 


If they could see these Mackmen hit? 


When Samson, with his deadly clout, 
Jawboned the foe upon the spine, 
He put a whole blamed clan to rout 
tnd made his club a pennant nine; 
“The greatest ever,” rang the cries 
From frenzied scribes who lamped the skit; 
How dared they speak of Batting Eyes 
Who never saw these Mackmen hit? 


Merely a Suggestion 


HEN Walter Johnson is announced as the day’s 
W\ pitcher, why not shorten proceedings by call 
ing the game when Washington has scored its 
first run? As it’s simply a question of how much to 
nothing the Blond Shrapnel wins by, why continue 
to pile up excess baggage? Tacking on another run 


turns painting the lily into a highly logical maneuve1 


Pot Shots 


HATEVER the game, most men score upon some 
other fellow’s hit. 


1 bad start is a fatal handicap only to the 
runner who needs a long lead in the stretch. 

The race isn’t always to the swift, but it’s generally 
to the scared, 

Pinch hitting is merely the art of believing that 
you have something on the bloke in the bor. That, 
of the two, he is the one to worry. 

Only that portion of a man’s game which is under 
control is worth sending into battle. The rest of it 
is a liability rather than an asset. 

Even a dub may fall heir to a streak of form. It's 
only the habit that counts. 


The Science of Golf 

NOME time ago we played a round of golf with 

S Fred Merkle, first baseman of the New York 
Giants. 

In that round Mr. Merkle succeeded in reaching 11 
of the 122 traps and bunkers which adorned the course 
He had only played a few times previous to this round. 

About six weeks later we had another eighteen-hole 
entaglement with the same athlete. Strangely enough, 
in this second round, although a trifle wild, he wasn't 
in a trap on the course. “Pretty lucky for you,” we 
remarked; “you missed every trap to-day.” 

“Luck? Nothing of the sort,” was his reply. “I’ve 
simply developed a system to beat this game. When 
I first started I tried to play away from these bunkers, 
and I always got in. Now I’ve switched. For three 
weeks I’ve been trying to shoot straight at ‘em, and 
I haven’t been into one since. Just a little headwork, 
that’s all.” 

No one could ever make us believe, after that, that 
Merkle ever lost a pennant by overlooking a bet. 


“‘The White Hope’s Burden’’ 


HIS is the White Hope's burden: 
“How can we cop the kale? 
Gathering in the shekels 
With stuff that would choke a whale; 
Putting a side line over, 
Worse than an all-cheese skit, 


Where one is born every minute, 
Ready to fall for it.” 








The Dope Thereof 


HE gray snows of winter and the red sun of 
July are many leagues apart upon the calendat 


They are even further apart as regards the 
dope of the game. 

Last winter the sporting type carried three names 
above all others. These three ruled the Winter League 
kings of the daily headline and the action snapshot 

QOnue was Fred Clarke, who was to win a pennant 
with his Pittsburgh club. Another was Frank Chance 
who at last was to lead the New York Americans out 
The othe 
was Joseph Tinker, who was to perform the same 


of the wilderness into the promised land 


miracle for the Cincinnati Reds 

It is nothing to the discredit of these three that 
January and July dope failed to coincide. But what 
has happened only goes to show the fickleness of fo 
National Game 


You know where they stood in Januar To-da 


tune in connection with America’s 


in July's mid season, Fred Clarke is in a frenzied 
rush to lead the Boston Braves, champion tailendes 
of Christendom. His main struggle has been to reach 
the first division 

Frank Chance also faces a problem After bre 
ing the world’s record of wins in 1906 with the Cub 
he is now battling against the world record-of defeat 
113, set up by the Washington club in 1904 

And in place of leading the Reds in an assault upo 
the crest, Joe Tinker has been attempting to mount a 
ladder leading from the cellar to seventh place 

They have made their fight, and no censure attach 
to their work But they stand as livid examples of 
what January prophecy may vield in the way of Jul 
returns. Their sole chance now is for a tornado 
arrive and turn the Standing of the Clubs upside 
down. Otherwise they stand stymied by Fate, whicl 
may vield to ability in the end, but which must run 
its course until the break arrives. 


Poised for a Running Jump 


IF for the Tailender or CeNar Champion might 
LU; look to be fairly buoyant compared to the nerve 
wracking grind of those up in the race with a 
social position to maintain in the Standing of the 
Clubs and the tempting fragrance of world-series 
money on beyond 

In this respect there is no particular care or worry 
to harass the chronic loser, who has grown accustomed 
to the worst of it. 

But for all that there are kinks along the highway. 
On every trip taken each member of Frank Chance’ 
New York club is forced to travel with his entire 
POSSESSIONS and a heavy trunk For 1 Thaihh anions 
them knows whether the day after will find him 
dropped off at Fort Wayne or presented a through 
ticket to Albany, Ga., or Portland, Ore 


England and the Davis Cup 


“SNGLAND has drawn the chance to take another 

kK breath. Just at the moment when her chief 
tennis cup was about to follow the polo trophy 

across the Atlantic, Anthony Wilding hurled all the re 
sourcefulness of a veteran campaigner against youth 
ful brilliancy, and McLoughlin the Magnificent found 
the pathway barred 

Up to that moment she had conceded her own and 
the Davis trophy to the smashing qualities of Amet 
ica’s entry, but with one cup saved she is looking now 
for another miracle that will leave her in possession 
of enough cups to help quench a summer's thirst 

In all tennis history there has never been such a 
wonderful battle for this next cup at stake, and the 
winning team will deserve its place at the front of 
the parade. Comparative form all along tipped Ame 
ican to win, but there is no game in which the bril 
liancy of youth, however skilled and courageous youth 
may be, that may not break at the last test befor 
the stendiness that comes from age more mature and 
the experience that comes from long ca 

McLoughlin was expected to defeat Wilding, but 
New Zealand veteran had faced too mets oppo ie 


Tipline 


fires to be taken by storm or battered into rout neg 
land will make 2 desperate defense of this last t1 
for by retaining it she can in a large measur 

| e blue we vhil 1 W 1 he I isl 




















Unless you have 
to pay a bribe like 
this, Red Wing 
Grape Juice will cost 
you no more than ordi- 
nary grape juice although 
it is the new grape juice 
with the better flavor.” 
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FRIEND of mine 

keepers in his district 

thought of parcel post 
maker said it was fine, and 
proved of it His reason 
his stock from Lynn, Mass. 
more cheaply than before. The jewelet 
suid parcel post Was no good. 

“But, surely, it doesn’t hit your trade,” 
said my friend “Tf should think you 
could — still watches to the 
market.” 

“Those mail-order 
“are sending out alarm clocks, 


shoe 


ret 


sell local 


houses,” he replied, 
and they 


send them so cheap that everybody is 
buying them 

The local saloon keeper hoped = that 
somebody soon would invent just the 
right sort of container so that he could 
ship liquor to dry places 

Rightly, each man estimates parcel 
post by what it can do for him 


A STIMULUS TO BUSINESS 


ARCEL post has doubled the total vol 
ume of business done by the sending of 
packages. That means that the ordinary 
citizen and the merchant are sending out 
twice as much produce and ware. Varcel 


post handles products up to eleven pounds 


Lust 
care of 


vear the express com 
100,000 000 
That was 
when they had their final year of grace, 
their last clear field. In the same year of 
1912 the post office handled 239,982,315 of 
the such as four 


in weight. 


panies took parcels 


small parcels, books, 


tor “ey pay the highest pounds and under in weight, which it 
final s Bee r > ‘tea cr has always carried. That made a total of 
final squeezings, the last drops 340,000,000 parcels sent last year At the 
from tissue and skins, but only ; seat hel? wae of manent ‘ 
the first crushing, the first mel- end of the fret hall year of parce: pos 
, g; : 200,000,000 parcels have been sent by 
low, fruity rush of juice that § : oad 

: this new method. They 

i; comes from the grape when the , . 

are going at the rate 


skin is first broken. 


‘ped WING 
‘GRAPE JUICE! 


') ismorethan just grape juice—has 
4 more body—is a highly concen- 
trated grape juice. It is the juice 
of higher flavor, crystal clear, free 
from sediment, ofa beautiful deep 
ruby hue. Nothing added—noth- 
ing needed. At your fountain 
or dealer's. Don't ask for just 
*‘Grape Juice’’ but say ‘Red 
Wing Grape Juice’’ and insist 
that you get it. Theextraquality, 
extra strength will amply repay 
for 



















you your | 
y' ) 
discrimination, - 
I ew ste t a “ j 
bottles wit e new \ | 
tops wh " e 
opened eas without } 


an opener. 
If your dealer is unable 
to supply you, send us 
his name and address 
end $3.00 and we will 
ship you a trial case 
of a dozen pints by 

prepaid express to 

any point East of 
the Missouri River, 
or for 10c we will 
mail you a sample 
four ounce bottle. 


Manufactured by 
Puritan Food 
Products Co., inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 














estimated by 


of 50,000,000 a month 
Better facilities create 
new and it is 
the Dost 
Oftice Department that 
20,000,000 will 
be reached by 
post who were 
reached before by a 
collection and delivery 
system 


business, 


people 
parcel 


hevel 


A high truck full of 

|} maps was standing at. 
the far end of the 

Washington Post 

| Office floor. It was 
laden with the maps 

sent out by the Dost 

Office Department to 

those who make use otf 


Some of the names were the 
Manufacturing Compan) 


parcel post 
Hope Mills 


Spencer, Kellogg & Sons; International 
Harvester Company: Hall's Glove Com 
pany; Akron Cultivating Company; Cli 
max Refining Compan) 
SOME PARCEL-POST FIGURES 
N January nearly 40,000,000 parcels 


both “re 
February 
over 60 

The 


handled. That means 
and “dispatched In 
50,000,000 In Mareh 
In April nearly 60,000,000 
nearly TO0O,000,000 


hnecessi rily 


were 
ceils ed . 
nearly 
000 000 
11: 


These 


vear will see 


figures are esti 
mates. They are based on the total num 
ber of parcel-post packages handled at the 


fifty largest offices in the United States 
during the first months of 1913. The 
extimate ix on the basis that the fifty 


largest post offices equal 50 per cent of 
the postal business of the United States 
total of 
That 
is in part because of the large mail-ordet 
houses For the months 
of this vear Chicago handled a total o 
six and a third million parcels. That is 
145.000 more than New York handled 
New York received 560,000 more parcels 
than Chicago. Where out 
was in the number of parcels dispatched 
That, of course, included the huge send 
ings of the mail-order houses The tota 
of the four mouths for Chicago of pacl 
out D.G00 000 
12 


Chicago receives and sends a 


more parcels than any other cit) 
foul 


there lirst 


Chicago won 


Was ovel 


August 24 


uges sent 
It was not until that 


the act was passed which provided fora 





veneral parcel post, to go into effect 
everywhere simultaneously on January 
1 1915. That left four months in which 
to get ready for an unknown thing. Each 
postmaster in the nation had to guess at 


what the first fifteen days would bring 
him in the way of trouble. Many post 
masters had cold shivers of stage fright 
as the hour drew near 

GETTING STARTED 


. Post Office Department at Wash 
ington faced grave problems. It is 


one thing to legislate blithely. It is an 
other thing to execute accurately. One 


of the jobs was to prepare a map which 


would show the eight zones into which 
the United States is divided The en 
tire face of the United States is cut up 
into little units of area, thirty minutes 


square, identical with a quarter of the 
urea formed by the intersecting parallels 
of latitude and meridians of longitude 
It required painstaking work to draw 
au map with units accurately 
blocked. As you go north on the map the 


those 


width of the units has to be made 
less; the parallels are farther apart to 
the south because of the bulging shape 
of the earth Any inaccuracy would 
have placed two towns at equal distance 
from New York, one in the fourth zone 
and the other in the fifth zone. The first 
zone is everything within 50 miles. The 
second zone is from 50 to 150 miles. And 


so on up to the eighth zone, which is all 


over 1.800 miles. As the charges are 
bused on the zone distance, it is obvious 
that the slightest mistake in building 
that map, and in discriminating against 
any town, would have caused a_ wail 
audible even to a secret session. Then 








1t the end of the first half year 
of parcel post 300,000,000 parcels 
have been sent by this new method 


150.000 of those maps had to be printed 
There wasn't paper enough of the right 
sort to go around, and that caused delay 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
scales had to be sent out to local post 
iasters, so that they could weigh the 


new business. The postmasters from five 


of the largest cities were called to Wash 


ington and told how to get ready for the 
new volume of business 
WHAT YOU MAY SEND 
ye can send almost anything by 
parcel post. There are just a few 
things you can't ship. You cannot ship 


But you can send a queen 
send a raw hide, an in 
fernal liquor But you can 
send medicine and cured pelts. You can 
fruits, butter 
send fish, fresh meats 
Within the first zone 
radius of 50 miles 


a live animal. 
You cannot 
machine, 


send eggs, vevretables 
lard You 
dressed fowls 
that is, fora 


ges und 


women’s hats are 
items that require careful 
inventive faculty that 


will contrive clever devices for packing. 


troublesome 


packing and an 


lua hat box the pressure comes upon the 


center, not on the edges So ou erate is 


Hecessiry 
\ new 
tise « 


They 


imdustry will be crented, be 


tuiners in all sizes are needed 


ought to be on sale in every vil 


two of the 


COLLIER’s 


A Half Year of Parcel Post 


By Arthur H. Gleason 


crates of 


li ve— ey 


corrugated paper 
for instance Fifteen eggs from Okla 


homa came a distance of 1,500 miles. and 


ho eggs broken. 


Butter needs a nonconducting papel 
velatinized so that the heat of the cars 
will not succeed in melting it through 


the package 

A bicyele tire, intlated and 
Was neatly crated inside a rectangle 
The iron frame of a school desk was sent 
out by the American Seating Company 
uncrated. Its points and would 
cut other thail to shreds. It would 
open the hands of nyail clerks. 

The automobile tags that dangle at the 
rear of the motor cars with “11047 N, J 
upon them are State license tags. States 
like Virginia and VPennsylvania 
these out by parcel post. 

In February to St. Louis, to 


oblong 


edges 


teal 


send 


the fu 


merchants, came wagon loads of pelts 
from Montana and Florida They Came 
insured. Those far-distant hunters live 
on the postal routes. No express Com 


pany would reach them for collection 


rHE USUAI 
A TAILORING firm writes to the Post 
4 Office Department that they send 
out 2,000 sample outfits daily. It is a 
six-ounce parcel Formerly they sent the 


KICKS AGAINST PROGRESS 


sumple outfit in one package Now they 
split it into two packages, one of fom 
ounces and one of two ounces This 


makes the cost G cents for the two pack 


ages. If the six-ounce parcel went as one 
package, it would cost 12 cents. When 
the samples are cut in half. and sent in 


two packages instead of package 


that doubles the work of the department 


one 


One Texas man has been sending out 
his adding machines 
for vears. They weigh 


eighteen ounces. It 


has cost him 1S cents 
to mail them to his 
customers Now it 


costs him 24 cents when 
sent to the eighth zone 


An Eastern stamp 
ing goods firm, stamp 
ing linens for shirt 


centerpieces 
pillow s, 
and 


waists, 
doilies, hats, 
embroidery 
patterns, 

packages mostly under 
This house 


silks, 


sends. out 


one pound. 
sends out 500 packages 


a day, weighing from 
six to eight ounces. It 
sends to the South 
western and Westel 
States, and the present rates are highe 
than the former rates 
A manufacturer of rope paper used te 


out his paper fol 
cents. Now they cost him 


A brick manufacturing Company 


send simples of 
7 cents 


send 


ing out sample briquettes, used to m 
them at 5 cents a package everywhere 
in the United States. Now it is only | 


the first zone that the samples can trave 
for 5 cents 


Rates can later be lowered. But, onet 
lowered, rates cannot be raised. Busi 
ness becomes adjusted to the rate, ald 
any change tends to wreck it, so the pre 
test is the powerful protest of a ruined 
man Some of the department heads 1) 
the post office believe it would require 
two years to work out an extension ol 
the parcel-post system, with, for 1! 
stunce, a change in the weight limit 
They point to the instance of German) 


re required fol 


where special buildings : 
the parcel post 


PARCEI STILL IN ITS INFANG 


YENATOR BRISTOW. says 
YD parcel post is a transportation prob 
lem mainly and not primarily a post 
office problem. A new rate must be worked 
out with the railroads. The same rate ls 
now used for letters as for brick. One hun 
dred different letters, with their problem 


of speedy conveyance, and separation bite 
for the 


POS] 


that the 


various directions, now move : 

same cost as a single brick \ consle 
erable portion of parcel post need net £e 
ohn exXpress trains Less speed would 
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answer, With the proportionate ce 


erease in expense Bulk ersu 
weight i il problem Thu 
womans hat, weighing o1 foul 
pounds, may occupy twenty time 

the space of a bri f the same 
weight With yp ems like thi 

the department could later reser , 


the right to ship by mail or by « 
press The Postmaster General h 
the power given to him to rationalize 
to change the zone system, to 


limit in weight, to im 


rates, 
change the 
prove the Classification 
Cure the rates for eleven 
and under 
weight. The 


pound 
before increasing the 
weight of che 


increased 


nuveruge 
parcel has since parcel 
post was introduced, but not enough 
to occupy the halfway mark between 
four and eleven pounds. 

The present parcel post is a prac 
tical system up to three pounds 
Beyond that its rates approximate 
express rates At eleven pounds 
they are express rates. Thirty-three 
pounds is the average express rate 
here is a gap between the 
letter and the 100-pound 
of the railroads, 
companies have 


2-cent 
minimum 
which the expres 


filled in at high 


cost. Ten, fifteen, and twenty-pound 
parcels have been neglected eight 
parcels per capita are sent in 


Switzerland, with a rate identical 
with the rate proposed in thi 
try. It will probably be about three per 
capita for the United States under 
conditions If the tratlie 
quires an eXtension of the service, t 
traffic will pay for the expense of it 
The railroads, obviously, do not articu 
late with the farms; but the rural de 
livery The parcel post, acting 
through the rural delivery, can be util 
ized in moving the retail product from 
the farm. Our method of carrying the 


coun 


present 


retail product has meant doubling its 
price. The express rates are prohibi 
tive. A pound of butter cannot pay 25 
cents to be moved The railroads are 


engaged in wholesale transportation 


The retail shipper, consumer, or pur 


chaser never goes to the freight office 
for anything. He does not wish for 100 
pounds of butter, shoes, or hats. The 


railroad does not do busines with the 


retailer 
4 NOON TO TITE SMALL FARMI 
N the other 
farmer to hitch up his team and use 


hand, it doesn’t pay a 


half a day to cart in a bushel of beans 
or a quarter barrel of ripe apple Dut 
if he could mail them to a local cu 


tomer, that would pay him. As it was, he 
let them rot. One farmer at Frederick, Mad., 
said that each year enough stuff has 
going to w te on the outlying farms to 
feed the whole toy There has been no 
quick, cheap way of getting that perish 
able material to market Parcel post 
Will open up the market for the 
farmer. Hie will be able to 
apples that drop from the tree 
he sends apples that are 


sinall 
ship the 

To-day 
in perfect con 


dition. Ham, chicken, sausage are pro 
duced in retail form, in sizes to suit the 
ultimate consume! Bat the is no 

teil transportation for these retail prod 
ucts A buying collector ¢ ert them 
into wholesale lot Also. the element 
of risk, tax, profit insuranee, rent, in 
terest are introduced and there is a 
broken act of transportation Another 
Wholesaler reconverts the lots into the 


business. Now the 


parcel 


reate new business 


The rural free de- 


livery created new 


post will 





, 
‘ 
, 


7 
, 


original retail 
doubled, the 


form The price hi 
mell has not improved 
processes have intervened, because 
there is no retail 


arm product 


transportation for the 


This has been clearly shown by David J 
Lewis, Congress from Mary 
land, in his able discussion on “A Gen 
eral Parcel Post.” 

The farmer has 


member of 


always thought in 

although his product is 
retail Ife has thought in terms of the 
barrel and the wagon load The truck 
farmer will learn to think in terms of 
the market basket. Parcel post is a 
method le vised to clear the field from 


wholesale terms, 


ne producer to the consumer There ji 
a market for fresh eggs which can now 
he tapped. A man out in San Jose, Cal 


ships fancy chickens by parcel post 
The more facilities there are 
new business develops. The f 


the mors 
icilits cre 


utes business. The telephone has created 


new business The rural free delivery 
created new busines Now the parcel! 
post will create new business When 


the rural free delivery went into opera 


lion, one of the earliest experimental 
ervices Wus ut Westminstet Mal \ 
rowded meeting was held where the 
representative nen were present It w 


i meeting of protest because the new 


ervice Was sure to ruin the local store 


But the vears have gone by and rural 
free delivery has proved itself the friend 
of the local tore t Westminster and 


elsew here 


OPPING AND SELLING BY NEW METHODS 
FARMER needs a pair of shoes. Te 
A adoesnt 4 uit to knoe Oil l (lay oft 
ol to buy them in tow With parece 
st he can end word by the loeal ent 
rie nnd have them next di: So witl 
machinery It enables him te suppl 
issing int without traveling to get 
nem The country fore can telephone 
to the town for shoes or clothes nna 


brings 


lose his day's 


next day the parcel post 
Aiso, the farmer does not 


them 


P.. ¥ 
wy ™ af 
a 
vy 
y y\" 


vork by being forced to hitch up and 
find what the 


have for him 


drive into town to 
country store did not 


The farmer receives what he wants 


e day late, and the transaction 
is been suved for the countrs tore 
The (. O. D. is a quick remittance 


effect with 
The C. oO, DT). 
stuall merchants 
The 
custome! le 

merchant 


SerV lice It went into 
parcel post on July 1 

ought to be used by 
in small towns farmer is a 
cash 
and orders a pair of shoes. 
He receives them and sends back the 
by carrier. The rural tele- 
phone is the key to the transaction. 
Qn the other hand, the farmer 
sends to his customers in the town 
The rural carrier 
brings the money to the farmer next 
day Here also the 
been employed, 


moneys 


eggs and chickens 


telephone has 
The rural tclephone 
is, indeed, the key to the situation. 

A man in Frederick, Md., sells 
home-cured hams to New York City. 
His specialty is Berkshire pigs. He 
sells at 30 cents a pound and uses 
the C, O. D. system of delivery. <A 
person wishes flowers for evening 
dinner; he telephones the country 
florist. The flowerscome with the bill, 
and the money goes back to the florist. 

rhe recent rate of insurance on 
parcel-post packages was 10 cents ona 
A large 
parcels presented 
Value of less than $10, 
And an average for all parcels runs 
under S15 0f declared value Now, 10 cent 
is too high a fee for a valuation as low as 
S10 and $15. Five cents is probably the 
just fee for all valuations up to $25. Ae 
cordingly the 
made 5 


Valuation not to exceed S50, 
proportion of the 
have declared a 


General has 
parcels not 
10 cents for 


Postmaster 
cents the fee for 
exceeding $25 in value and 
parcels of over S25 up to SHO 


HANDLING PARCEL POST 


FoR parcel-post and letter clerks, in 
the post office examinations, the can 
didates must have a rate of speed of six 
teen to the minute in placing 
(with the name of the post office) in the 
boxes labeled with the railway routes, A 
ecard for Clinton, Md., 
Bb. & O. box. 

The candidate, in placing those cards, 


ecards 


goes in the 


weiecen each minute, must maintain an 
iverage of OS per cent in correctness 
An experienced clerk places thirty to 
thirty-five a minute The Washington 
ost office had one man who placed 
eventy a minute On an examination 

5.000 post office the clerks pass {S 
per cent 

Qne man could handle a number of 


total of 17.000 
offices. He could handle several hundred 
of these post offices at a given time with 
only One man, now 


States having a 


a couple of errors. 


calls up the} 





post } 


employed in the Washington post office, | 


handles Virginia, with 2.900 post offices ; 
North Carolina, with 2,100; South Caro 
lina, with 600; Mississippi, with 1,500; 
Georgia, with 1.600. The man stands in 
the center of a half ring of forty 


sucks, 


to fifty in number, and from one to | 
irty feet from him, and hurls in the 
nil piece by piece (ne of the Wash 

ington men was so sure-fingered that he 


used to put in some of his half 
at the “Hit-the-Niggei 
you hurl a baseball at a woolly head. He 
his skill The hand 


hewspapers ala 


where 


Inany cigars by 
deft in 


parcels into sacks 


crows scaling 





WIRL and pass of listless eyes, 
Thronging up the breathless street; 


Clang and roar of iron wheels 


In the midday heat 


ERVOUS noon-tide whistles shrill, 
Stabbing through the sullen air: 


Hoarse, defiant, like a voice 


Dauntless in despair 


EE! 


High above the steel-shod hoofs, 


Moving wisps of coloring 
On the factory roofs. 





Against the blinding sky, 


By J. S. REED 


bf fetta arms and streaming hair, 
J 


oyous-leaping, hand in hand, 
Sweat-shop girls with lifted face 


Dance a saraband. 


OT a tap of rhythmic feet, 


Not a shred of melody, 


Lilting thinly on the height, 


Flutters down to me. 


HIRLING dust of city streets, 


Recklessly they laugh on high; 


Tiny motes across the sun 


Dancing in the sky! 





holidays | 











A new kind 
of pastry 


Crisco pie crust is rich, 
wholesome and delicious. 
' It is more wholesome 
§ than a crust made with 
§ lard, for Crisco is a// veg- 
| etable and all pure. 





Crisco’s digestibility is 

especially important in 

§ relation to pie crust, in 
which so much shorten- 
ing is used; it isa scientific 
fact that shortening is un- 
changed in the baking 
process. It is still in a raw 
state, merely having been 
distributed throughout 
the dough or crust. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
Fon, Cake Making. 


PLAIN PASTRY 


1%s cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

‘%s cupful Crisco 

4 tablespoonfuls cold water 


Sift the flour and salt and cut the 
Crisco into the flour with two knives 
until it i Then add 
the water sparingly, mixing it with a 
knife through the dry materials. Form 
into a dough, roll out about 4 inch 
thick, on a floured board. Use a ’ 
light motion in handling the rolling- 
pin, and roll from the center outward, 


finely divided. 


> RO egw 


The Crisco should be of a consistency 
such that when scooped out with a 
poon it rounds up ¢ hape | " 


Free Cook Book 


Send for this attractive Crisco Cook 
Book containing 100 Tested Recipes 


and helpful cook- 
t ? 





ery ideas. The ky 
Procter & Gam- [% 
i 
| 


ble Co., Dept. P7, 


' Cincinnati, Ohio i 
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Costs 
no mores; 
lasts 

longer. 







Learn 
to say 
“COLUMBIA” 
and get a better 
battery for ignition, 












household or any other 
use, on account of 
its longer life and 





greater uni- 






formity. 





Pahne- 
stock con- 
nections with- 
out extra charge, 








OLLIER’S Washington Bureau will 

furnish to Collier readers a wealth 

of information on any subject for which 
Washington is headquarters. 


This service is of inestimable value to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers; to lawyers, doctors and teachers. 
In a word, to business and professional 


men in all walks of life. 


Make use of our Washington office. 
Write us upon any subject about which 
you have reason to believe we can 
be of help. 
like. No charge to the subscribers of 


Collier's. 


Write us as often as you 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 
901-902 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 






























P The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
HOME work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


5 








BL 22nd Year —_U. of C.(Div. A)Chicago,IIl. *%! Tww 








rirerror GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
» All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog 


The Edwards Mite. Co., 333-383 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Winona College of Agriculture 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING. Two years ALI 
AGRICULTURE COURSE, prepares for all phases of farming 
12th ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 16 
Experience on College Farm. Increasing demand for 
teachers of agricultu Ce “4 rtable living facilities 
Athletics. Expe le. For catalog address, 

J.C. Breckenridge, D. D., "Pres., “Box H, Winona Lake. Ind 
REGISTRAR, 501 Willoughby Bidg., #1 E. Madison St.,Chicago,Tll 


EEWATIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Winter Home, New Smyrna, Fla. Fall and spring terms, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. Outdoor life all the year. Ind 

vidual attention. Limited namber. Fixed expense 
$700. For catalog address Secretary, Box 83. Chicago 
office, 1416 Masoni Temple, Phone, Central 3029. 
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The New Politics—Il 


By R. M. McClintock 








In a series of several short articles in suc- 

ceeding issues of COLLIER’S, Mr. Me- 
Clintock will set forth a view of present-day 
national politics held by an increasing number 
of Americans. 


HEN, in the thirties, the advo- 
W cates in England of Adam Smith’s 

laissez-faire economic theories had 
won their sweeping victory, the repeal of 
the corn laws, the revision of the poor 
luws, the Reform Act of 1832, and the 
factory acts, it was promised that there 
would be an immediate and _ striking 
change for the better throughout Great 
Britain. 

And, indeed, there was some improve- 
ment. England prospered industrially 
as never before; the conditions of labor 
were ameliorated. 

“England,” says Dr. Orth, “was given 
over to a highly prosperous industrial 
ism. The Manchester doctrine was en 
throned. Commercialism and a glittering 
pseudo- humanitarian internationalism 
found expression in the alternating vic 
tories of the astute Disraeli and the 
crandiloquent Gladstone.” 

But somehow the brilliant promises 
that had been made for laissez-faire 
were not fulfilled. Business prospered ; 
the people did not. There was practi 
cally as much poverty in England half 
a century after the adoption of Adam 
Smith’s theories as there had been be 
fore. 

The Board of Trade reported in 1904 
that “the average level of employment 
during the last four years has been al 
most exactly the same as the average 
of the preceding forty years.” Chiozza 
Money gives figures showing that in Eng 
land and Wales “one person th every 
twenty (the italics are his) bas recourse 
to the poor law guardians during a single 
year.” And he goes on to say that of 
those workers “above the line of pri 
mary poverty, millions are tied down by 
the conditions of their labor to live in 
surroundings which preclude the proper 
enjoyment of life or the proper raising 
of children.” 

This in free-trade England, where, if 
it were possible for a mere let-alone 
policy to bring about just conditions, 
something surely ought to have been 
achieved in this direction during the 
eighty or so years that have passed 
since Cobden’s victory. 





ENGLAND DESERTING INDIVIDUALISM 


S it any wonder, in view of the condi- 
| tions actually obtaining to-day, that 
England has come to doubt the efficacy 
of Adam Smith’s teachings? Is it strange 
that there have arisen new statesmen 
who think that something more is needed 
than just keeping hands off? 

To-day the great Liberal party of Eng 
land is deserting the individualism of 
Adam Smith. Gladstone, the individual 
ist, has been succeeded by Lloyd-George, 
the Socialist. Lloyd-George’s program 
has been twofold: first, to 
greater measure of democracy ; 
to secure social and industrial justice. 
The House of Lords has been, for all 
practical purposes, abolished; manhood 
suffrage will soon be adopted. In carry 
ing out the second part of the program 
there have been enacted bills for the 
feeding of poor children in the public 
schools; for workmen’s compensation and 
old-age pensions; for granting greater 
freedom to labor unions and providing 
for the arbitration of labor disputes; for 


secure a 
second, 


a conservation commission which “en 


dows the Government with the necessary 
authority for the absorption of virtuall) 
all the internal means of communica 
tion except the trunk railways, and ex 
tends the paternal arm of the Govern 
ment over agriculture and the fisheries 
and subsidiary industries.” And then 


there has been, of course, the famous 
Lioyd-George budget, of which its author 
said 

“T look upon the 


budget asa part only 


of a comprehensive scheme of fiscal and 
social reform; the setting up of a great 
insurance scheme for the unemployed 
and for the sick and infirm, and the 
creation, through the development bill, 
of the machinery for the regeneration 
of rural life.” 

Shades of 
competition ! 


Adam Smith and _ free 


WILSON TRIES THE OLD WAY 


MERICA is lagging far behind Eng- 
land. England has confessed the 
old individualistic theory a failure; legis 
lation is proceeding upon the theory that 
a let-alone policy is a policy under which 
the strong rob the weak; under which 
every incentive is given for the use of 
those sharp practices which are always 
and inevitably resorted to by some, if 
not by all, either in war or in business, 
when every man’s hand is turned against 
his brother. 

But even in the United States indi 
vidualism is making its last stand in 
the White House. If President Wilson, 
by restoring the old system, cannot bring 
about industrial reform and social jus 
tice, then Socialism will sweep this coun 
try as it is sweeping England; not the 
doctrinaire socialism of Karl Marx, 
which is fully as dogmatic as the indi 
vidualism of Adam Smith, but the so 
cialism of Lloyd-George of the Progres 
sive party. 

The Liberal program in England is 
almost wholly given up to democratic 
and social legislation. The Wilson pol 
icy in the United States is in marked 
contrast. As outlined in the President's 
inaugural, he proposes to revise the tariff 
downward, to pass a currency law giving 
the Government some measure of con 
trol over the issuance of money, to en 
force the Sherman Antitrust Law, as 
amended along the lines of his New Jer 
sey antitrust program, perhaps to se 
cure some form of agricultural credit, 
and the development of our natural re 
sources, 

And yet the President is not selfishly 
indifferent to the demand for social and 
industrial justice. “The groans and 
agony” of the people have reached his 
ears; he has heard “the solemn, moving 
undertone of our life, coming up out of 
the mines and factories and out of every 
home where the struggle had its intimate 
and familiar seat.” And he is honestly, 
sincerely desirous of bettering these con 
ditions. 

But he is, like millions of the rest of 
us, bound by theories. It has been writ 
ten by Adam Smith that competition is 
best; therefore competition must be pre 
served. 

It has been written that free trade 
will benefit labor; therefore free trade 
will do that thing, the experience 
of England to the contrary notwith 
standing. And, when it comes to na 
tional legislation for social and indus 
trial justice, we are told that child-labor 
laws, old-age insurance laws, minimum 
wage laws are, under the Constitution, 
the province of the States, not of the 
nation. 

Lloyd-George might well have given 
up as impossible the task of securing 
the adoption of his program, if it had 
involved the through forty 
eight legislatures, of forty-eight sepa 
rate acts for each of the great ameliora 
tive measures he has forced through the 
British Parliament! 


passage, 


THE POLITICS OF BROTHERHOOD 


gk the new spirit of 
is entering politics in 
in England. 

President Wilson himself, in the sol- 
emn words of his inaugural, recognizes 
and voices this new spirit. But he is 
still so much the doctrinaire that, when 
it comes to making laws, he cannot break 
the shackles of the past. We must still 
live according to the theories of Adam 
Smith 


brotherhood 
America as 


“man is more 
more also than 


But if, as Lowell wrote: 
than constitutions,” ho i 
economic theories. 

For somehow the new spirit will find 
the way to breathe brotherhood even 
into dry economics. 

A new party has just been born with 
a new vision. It is a party that in some 
measure voices the spirit of brother 
hood. Its emphasis is not on tariffs, on 
trust prosecutions, on money systems; 
its first demand Is for justice for all the 
men and women and children who toil 
all their lives long for the barest of 
living wages, who have no leisure but 
the leisure of the saloon and the dance 
hall; whose very lives are cast upon 
the scrap heap in order that their wage 
masters may pile up dividends The 
new party, with its demand for justice 
for these toilers, is to America what 
the new Liberal party is to England. 
If it continues to stand for its prinei 
ples, and if, as appears inevitable, the 
Wilson program fails appreciably to 
change conditions, it is surely the party 
of the future 


riik NEW VISION 


QOLITICIANS thought, in the old 

days before the Civil War, that 
slavery would never be abolished, be- 
cause slavery was sanctioned by the 
Constitution. Abolitionists were fanat 
ical lawbreakers; even Lincoln, with his 
demand that slavery be restricted to 
the Southern States, was branded a 
rabid demagogue for refusing to accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
l'red Scott case. But the consciences of 
the people were at last aroused to the 
iniquity of slavery, and what the poli 
ticians said could not be done was done; 
What the court said was unconstitutional 
was made constitutional by a far higher 
tribunal than any court. 

The consciences of men are again be 
ing aroused. We are no longer content 
With mere material prosperity. We are 
coming to accept the statemcnt that we 
brothers’ keepers. We are at 
last grasping the idea that, if an eco 
nomic permits and 
injustice, then that theory has got 
to go. 

Representatives of the greatest organ- 
ized force in America, the churches, 
have set forth their demands for “equal 
rights and complete justice for all men 
in all stations in life’; for the fullest 
possible development in all ways of all 
children; for the abolition of child labor; 
for such regulation of women’s work as 
will safeguard the physical and moral 
health of the community; for old age 
and unemployment pensions, workmen's 
compensation, conciliation, and arbitra 
tion; for “the abatement and prevention 
f poverty”; for “a living wage as a 
minimum in every industry, and for the 
highest wage that each industry can 
afford”; for “the most equitable division 
of the product of industry that can ulti- 
mately be devised 


are our 


theory encourages 


IS IT A MIRAGE? 


ND so the church, as well as the Pro 
gressive party, has abandoned in 
dividualism. But is not this platform, 
so largely common to both, instinet with 
the spirit of brotherhood, the spirit that 
Jesus came to teach? 

And can any force long withstand 
the awakened, instructed consciences of 
Christian people? 

Or is this vision of a great national 
brotherhood, that has been seen more or 
less plainly now by our churches, by 
our labor unions, by a great new party, 
only a mirage that soon will fade away? 
Was Christ only a vain idealist when he 
preached the coming of the kingdom of 
God? Is the best that we can expect 
embraced in President Wilson's promise 
to restore in its purity the old economic 
system under which in the past the in- 
justices from which we suffer to-day 
have been nurtured ? 
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- SLOwail-Speedomeler - 


reat wse 8 


Checking Costs on 800,000 Cars 


HEN you first own a car you 
think only of its power, its 
comfort, its convenience. 
Later you begin to wonder 
about economy. And the 
longer you drive, the more obvious the 
necessity for strict economy becomes. 

The first step in economy is accu- 
rate knowledge of what your car can 
do under given conditions witha given 
amount of fuel, oil, etc. 

This knowledge and the cost of 
everything consumed in connection 
with the upkeep and operation of a car 
must be figured in speedometer miles. 

And here is where the real value 
of the Stewart comes in. It works for 
all time with unfailing accuracy. 

Right now the Stewart is rendering 
accurate daily reports on over 800,000 
cars. This is about seventy-five per 
cent of all the cars in use. 

The Stewart is the cost system used 
by the vast majority of exacting mo- 
torists. 

Following is a brief synopsis of its 
money saving, expensecheckingability. 

It tells you accurately how many 
miles a certain make of tires have lasted. 
You will know by comparison whether 
or not they are good tires to buy again. 

If your dealer knows that the guar- 
anteed tires he sold you have under- 
served their guarantee (but not unless he 
knows it,) you will be credited with the 
deficit. 


It tells exactly how many miles, and 
tenths of miles you are getting on a 
gallon of gasoline. You can justly 
judge the general efficiency of your car 
and its motor—can detect any ineffi- 
ciency and quickly remedy the trouble. 

It checks the oiland grease you use. 
It keeps you informed as to the endur- 
ance of your car and all its parts. 

Additionaliy—and this is unique and 
exclusive in the Stewart—it has a grade 
indicator which indicates in degrees 
just how much of a grade your car is 
good for, whether on high, intermedi- 
ate or low. 

The man who has no Stewart 
Speedometer on his automobile is like 
the man who tries to run his business 
without a cost system. He never 
knows how he stands or how to make 
changes for the better. Thus he is 
bound to lose money. 

The Stewart is built on the prac- 
tical magnetic principle. It is accurate 
for all time, under all climatic condi- 
tions, and will outlast any car made. 

Of the estimated 450,000 automo- 
biles built this year, 400,000 are or will 
be equipped with the magnetic speed- 
ometer. 

Don’t take any chances on your 
operating costs. Loose methods mean 
money loss. 

Insist on having a Stewart on your 
car—the cash register of the automobile. 
It checks, controls and saves. 


Stewart Speedometer Factory, 1868 Diversey Blvd, Chicago, Illinois 
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One reason why 
there’s so much 
poor-quality mer- 
chandise sold ts that 
sO many men are 
willing to take it. 
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are made to give you 
best possible service; 
you want that. 


The name is on the back 
of the shield; be sure you 
see that before you buy. 
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AND SELLING IDEAS 





Artist. We 


teach you by correspondenc e, 


E a Commercial 


! 
giving all our students per- 


sonal instruction and_ criticism. 
Our new course offers you the 
chance of putting your artistic 
talents to commercial use. Ad- 


vertising illustration lettering 
designing of covers, 


marks and other 


posters, trade- 
practical forms of 
pictorial advertising with methods 
of 


these 


reproduction are included in 


lessons. If you will send 


us a sample of your work enc losing 
you will receive 
(jsood 


advertising artists are well paid. 


postage for return, 


our advice’as to vour abilities. 








Academy of Advertising Art 


Western Springs, Illinois 
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Marketing 


Inventions 


An Inventor’s Stories of Pitfalls 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 





HE man who has conceived a new 
idea and developed it into the 
tangible form of a model straight 
Way imagines that he has a great money 
making, if not a revolutionizing, inven 
tion; and, while laboring under the 


excitement following any real creative 
uchievement, he is easily convicted of 
the common heresy that the world is 
engerly waiting for the child of his 
brain to reward him with the laurel 
wreath and a lapful of golden = coil 
Perhaps his first invention—trifling 
though it may seem to him now in the 
clearer perspective of years of toil and 
experience—gives him the sweetest 


pleasure of all. 


How we loved that first tangible crea 
tion of our budding genius!—an off 
spring of the mind that later received 


buffeting from 
revolu 


much neglect, scorn, and 
the world it was intended to 
tionize, and which to this day and hour 
has never realized enough to pay fol 
the of patenting! We can never 
quite forget that first exalted thrill, that 
mental intoxication, that joy of creating 


cost 


something out of nothing! 

The dreams of the inventor, like the 
dreams of the artist and author, are 
not always limited by common sense 
and cold, calculating business acumen 
Neither one is a safe judge of his own 
work. Verhaps, in a measure, his critics 
are not much better prepared to give an 


No man can lay down 
invention, a 
drama It is 


infallible decision. 
a formula for judging an 
poem, a story, or a great 


this uncertainty of the game that in 
spires the inventor to exuberant faith 
and enthusiasm in his creation, and 


often, through a process of infection, he 


influences the astute business man, much 
against his better judgment, the 
sume roseate dreams. Of course an in 
ventor must have faith work 
otherwise he could not invent 


A 


to see 


in his 


WHY INVENTORS ARI POOR 


inventor works hard to create some 
thing patentable that will supply a 


long-felt want, but when it is finished 

when the patent is granted—the real 
fight begins. A patent is worthless 
truck unless it can be marketed, and 
marketing generally means a lot of 
money and the influence of men well 
up in trade and business. Most invent 


ors are poor—at least in the early stages 


of their career—and besides lacking the 
necessary capital they are usually pretty 
poor business men There are excep 
tions—a notable one in Edison's cise 

but they don’t prove anything except 
that the type always holds true, al 
though variations will creep in. Buyers 
and honest promoters are not standing 
vround ready to put their money in in 
ventions that any self-designated geniu 


springs on them 

I used to think differently. 
had sounded the depths of human 
couragement and disappointment in tr 
ing to get a market for patents, had 


Before I 
dis 


and 


stored my shop with innumerable inver 
tions that were about as useless as 
much junk, I hugged the delusion of the 


unsophisticated that all an inventor had 


to do was to invent something, get out 
® patent, and presto! his fortune was 
made If by chance you conceive of 
something that isn’t an infringement on 


you manhape 
patent | 


without 


ideas, and 
the shystet 
vet patent 


se mebodys else's 
to 


vers, 


iW 


steer clear of 
and 
involving 
must 


te somebods 


then 
yourself in finan 
sell 


your 


‘inl ruin. vou 


market it vourself it outright 


who hi and 


rrrcrne’s 


facilities to handle it, fall into the hands 
of a promoter who will take a 
chance on it, or work upon your friends 
until, merely to get rid of you, they will 
club together to finance the proposition 


gambler’s 


I have tried all four In the days 
When youthful enthusiasm outran mys 
judgment, I was suspicious of every 
one and everybody IT had an idea that 
my most intimate friends were prying 
uround to steal my ideas, and when 
the first patent was issued to me I de 
cided to Keep the secret strictly in the 
family. It was a nonrefillable-bottle in 


vention, an idea that has attracted thou 


sunds of inventors and has been respon 
sible for a good many freak patents 


and instead of trying to interest a bottle 
manufacturer in the proposition I put 


What litthe money I had inherited in a 
small plant that was to make my for 
tune At this late date there is little 
to be said about that early adventure, 
except that the patent didn’t take, and 
when the sheriff seized the factory to 
satisfy my creditors, I offered the pat 
ent as a part of the assets The re 
ceiver, in making up his statement, 
cruelly put down my “patent rights” as 
worthless, and when I asked for the 
invention as a gift, he obligingly pre 
sented it to me with the compliments 


of the creditors 
How 

| SOLD 
earls 

glad 


rent 
for a 


NOT TO DISPOSE O| \ PATENT 


invention of 
for S150. 
money to 


anothe 

days outright 
to get the 
and coal bill. It 
and puzzle 
didn’t look like anything of 
promise. In fact, it had been turned out 
during odd moments when my mind was 
resting from arduous labors: but 
to surprise and chagrin I disco 
later that I had my birthright 
a mess of pottage. That little 
puzzle took like wildfire, and 1 
figured many 


times since that 
ties, if I had retained the rights to 
patent, would netted 
hundred thousand 
was the last invention | 
matter how alluring 
and I believe, after a 
of inventing, that the best ady 
inventor is never to 


the 


and 
the 

put 

combined, 


Wis peas 


house Was a 


ent 
and 


Lume 


greiut 


Hore 
my ered 
sold 
eine 
have 
my royal 
the 
something 


have Ihe 


ike a dollars 


That 


right 


sold out 
the 
lifetime 
for 
dispose 


he offer 
proved, 
ice 
a young 
of a patent 
plan—unless 
tial that 
being well paid for it 


excent on 
the 


there Is 


rovalts 
substan 


price is so 


no question about 


OFFER 


was unfortunate with 


B' T ina way I 

another invention, which perhaps will 
pitfall the 
thing: I was 
pluck and 
people to put it on 
the market One of the biggest pape 
manufacturers of that day saw in it a 
revolutionizing change in the method of 
glazed writing paper, and 
seized upon it indicated that 
appreciated its importance 
around him for a 
few 


illustrate ne more fo ul 
IT had a good 


and I had the 
the right 


wary sure 
of it 


to go t 


courage 


making fine 


the way he 
instantly 
I was invited 


special 


he 
fo see 
consultation After a 
tid 

ured to take your patent 
“are to sell it 
expensive to 
lling almost en 
wo of 


pre 
iminaries he 

We 
off your 
(of 
for it 


tirel I 


ure pre 
hands if 
prove 
lista 
in t our de 
we can’t afford to 
ll get hold of it 


vou ¢ 


course it will lS 
will 


ew 


mean 
machinery 
However 
the fie 
invention 
for us 

£2,000 cash 


partments. 
let our rivals in 
It is an important 
but a pretty costly 
ired to 


in its way, 
one 
vou 


prey peas 


those 


That Seemed like a good deal of 
money to me then, and it was, but re 
membering my former resolution, |] 
siniled and turned it down 

I don't care to dispose of it except 
on royalty.” I replied. ; 

We will give you $3,000 cash.” Was 


the counterproposal 


I shook my head, but when he raised 
the bid by thousand-dollar steps to five 
thousand, my head swam, but I kept 
faith with myself and rejected it. The 
president was a little testy and annoyed 
ut this. 

What value do you put on the pat 
ent?” he exploded 
ANOTHER WAY NOT TO DO IT 


| TOLD him that his offer was libera 
enough, and that perhaps in the end] 
wouldn't aus much 


ties us 


Inake 


he had 


money in 
offered in a 


roval 


lump sum 


but 1 was determined to hold the patent 
in my name and market it on the roy 
alty system If he wasn’t prepared t 
accept those terms I would take the in 
vention to some of his rival paper manu 
facturers He looked at me closely a 
lew minutes, shrugged his shoulders 
finally, and said 

All right! We'll ike it on those 
terms, Pil have m uwver draw u 
a contract in a couple of days. Com 
in then and sign it We can’t afford t 
let anyone else get control of the ir 
vention.” 

I went away jubilant I had cause 
to be happy The company was. the 
largest in its special field, with unlim 
ited capital, and I fancied the royalties 
would prove ai life income from. the 
patent I signed the contract and went 
home to blow myself and family to a 
treat that stretched our resources to the 
limit 

Six months later I inquired about the 
progress mmade in putting the patent to 
work They had made none owing to 
a press of work Six months later they 
had done nothing, and couldn’t tell whe 
they would begin to make the changes 
Now I do not believe that the president 
intended to cheat me or to lock m™ 
patent up indefinitely when the contract 
Was signed, but no clause in the agree 
ment specified when it should be put 0! 
the market, and so far as I had any 
legal right to prevent it, they could re 
fuse absolutely ever to use it. My roy 
alties began only when the patent was 
put on the market Shortly afterward 
the president died, and the company Was 
organized into a stock corporation, al 
the patent was carried over as a part 
of the busine i et The never Use 
the patent md | owa powerless to get 

cent for it or to use it myself. It was 
locked up until newer methods of papel 


lly made it ob 


moenufacturing practica 
olete and worthle So far as I know 
it ha long since been cast upon the 
junk heap and the beautiful model I 
made destroved 

Ho i! - ' ro 


patents Is 
conducted 


| apap tae ata ie 
n business to-day that 


il and eure 


by some capitalists in a shire 

ful manner, and lucky i the inventol 

who can get one of these honest - 
little creation. UD 


to take up hi 


cerns 


fortunately the country is full of fake 
ked the 

promoters who have not OokKe 

patent field 

Now these fake promote! prefer a 
j { we al 
invention to a patent For stance, If 
! 4 and valu 


invention contains a really 
e matter for the 


able idea it is a 
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promote to patent it while the u 
pecting ictim 1 held off with man 
flattering etters of advice Stealing 
ideas in this wa is not uncommol If 
one has an Invention 01 idea worth 
natenting, his rights in it should be pro 
tected before another, a total strange 
ix allowed to test ninl inspect it There 
re plenty of reputable patent attorney) 
who will give honest aavice and secure 
the patent for the ordinary fee 

The dishonest patent promoters cannot 
sted i Patent so easily but they do 
sometime Here is an instance that 
occurred a number of years ago: Two 


prothers had worked out a good idea for 
button and had it patented 
They Without sufficient funds to 
put it on the market, and living i 
inland town they were 

than they might have 
looking around for 
their invention on 
ket they stumbled the 
ment of the notorious 
moters of that das 


sleeve 


were 


small 1@SS SUS 


pecting been 
While 
of putting 


some means 
the mar 
advertise 
pro 


upon 


one of fuke 


EXPLOLTERS 


CORRESPONDENCE started up, The 
\ stationery of the promoting Company) 
was all that could be desired Indeed 
it was semewhat overawing with its 
names of officers and references \ 
handsomely printed pamphlet was mailed 
the brothers, which seemed to indicate 
that this firm had handled nearly all the 


wit! 


inventions of the days 
exceptions, like the I 
Ndlison They 
button in 
um or to 
basis The brother in 
stick to the 


ssful 


perhaps a Tew 


ell 
some of @ 
offered to purchase this 
vention for a nominal 

ir on the royalty 
decided to 

rich. 
onsiderable furthet 

flattery was 
promote! 
would 
the 


telephone and 
sleeve 
market 
ventors royalty 
system and get 

After « 
ence Ill 
with business, the 
the brothers that the 
form of 


correspond 
mixed up 
informed 


have to 


which 


ign a release to COMPANYS 


That was the usual method of procedure 


Unsuspectingly, and with 
a lawyer, they 


and rights in the 


in such cases 
out consulting signed ove! 
all their 


patent 


interests 


The invention proved a success, but it 
Was exploited by some one who had pur 
chased the rights from some one else 
all members of the same gang—and 
when the inventors of the patent tried 
te fight for their rights in the courts 
they found that the litigation would ex 
tend over veal with the final outcome 
of a doubtful nature. They had to prove 
fraud on the part of the original com 
pany, which had meanwhile dissolved 
and gone out of business. They did not 
have the money to prosecute such an 
involved suit, and others reaped the re 
wards of their invention How many 


other “suckers” the fake 


qiught in their trap no 


promoters 


one Call Sas 


WHO ARE THE INVENTORS 
7 are probably more inventors 
or would-be inventors, at work in 
this country than there are doctor ol 
uwyers ilthongh they tell us there i 
stperabundance of both of these and 
they are turni out tens of thousand 
of practical and impractical ideas, onl 
a sinall percentage of which will evel 
he patented and a still smaller numbet 
that will ever prove a commercial suc 
cess. Every small town and village has 
its inventor vorking industriously to 
revolutionize the automobile business 
to beat the Rubber Trust by inventing a 
binctureless tire, orto relegate the Wright 


Brothers to the limbo of the past by the 
discovery of entire new art of fly 
ing They be long to all walks of lift 
just like the poet and playwright, and 
Mhiny of their phantasmagorial dreams 
Mitter up the Patent Ollice with models 
and plans that add creatly to the gavets 


of the hard-working patent examiners 


rit NKNOWN GENIUS 


these in 
origin, for 


discourace 
Ventors of high or humble 


T Is not poliey to 


i so doing we might smother the en 
thusiasm of some genius who will vet 
tive to the world a creation that may 
revolutionize industrial ocial, or com 
mercial ea) ditior 

For the sake of finding the one genius 


ve can well afford to tolerate the mul 
Otude of vifted inventors And no 
body knows whence the great inventor 
May come ' 

The rewar ‘ inventing something 


the World need 
the toilers 


so substantial that 


ani never grow dis 
Souraged e invention may make 
4 huge fort ef the Inueky man I re 
call how ; in of twenty-seven 


invented thy 


shoe pegs 


keep them f1 
little 
S?00 000 


om intering al fe 


this simple disco ery lhe on 
The who first 


that a hewspapel Wrippel 


elved 
upward of min 
eovered 
ould ln 
knowledge in a 
the 


sulmed and 


practical 


applied = thi 
way by 
fortune lat 
him to found 
John (Toole the 
keep the por ket flaps 
trousers buttoned in the ordinary 
when filled with the his 

substituted metal eyelets 

for buttons, and that little inven 
made big fortune, Another 
humble workman, who devised a stylo 
graphic pen that would differ 
ent got S100,000 veur 
from invention 


patent 


proce made a c 


enough to enable two 


chools for ba 
miner who couldn't 
of his 


way 
trade 


tools of 
and 
hooks 


tion him a 


shade in 
colors within a 
his 

THE “FREAK” 


INVENTOR 


simple matter to reheurse 


where 


| hy is a very 
dozens of 
women, have made fortunes, 
ing from $50,000 to $500,000 from 
ents as simple as the above. They 
been the lucky ones in the great lottery 
Many of them had no other 
never out a 
inventors by 
be termed “f 
upon their 


and 
range 


put 


instances men 


too 


have 


and 
They 
but 
inventors 
ideas One 
inventor, who patented a 
article that paid him 
S150,000 in rovalties spent 
trving to get out anothe! 
application he 
becuuse it 
rights, o1 
impracticable for 
approve He took himself so 
after lucky strike that he 
solving the riddle of perpetual 


ideas 
patent 


profession, 


took second 
hot 

might 
stumbled 
freak 


were 
what 
They 


eak 


simple household 


lose to 





twenty veurs 
patent, but every 
turned 


made 
down infringed 

Was too 
the exam 


Wis 


upon somebody else’s 


vague and 
iners to 
seriously his 


et about 


motion, and he bombarded the VPatent 
(tice with applications on this subject 
until he was politely but firmly notified 


that perpetual motion was a tabooed sub 
The last I heard of him he had 
pent most of his suddenly acquired for 
tune in pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp that 
meant his undoing 


ject 


Pitt rEST OF SUCCESS OR 1 


AILURI 
6 Bee test of a 
application. 


practical 
counts, 
paint 


patent is its 
Nothing 


book or a play o1 


may write a 


reputation Now, on the strength of the 
name acquired by that one creative 
piece of work, the writer or artist can 
sell many of his subsequent products 


and reap substantial rewards in 
But the reputation of an 
for nothing. It 
of a second 
not sell it. Even an 
all his reputation 


Money 
Inventor counts 
make the financing 
invention easy, but it will 
edison cannot, with 
and wealth, foist an 
impractical and commonplace invention 
on the market Each invention must 
fall on its own merits The 
doesn’t buy a new invention be 
cuuse a great inventor’s name is attached 
to it, but because it 
want better than 
market. I could 


mits 


stand or 
world 


meets some long-felt 
anything else on the 


ohe 


score of 


hame a 
men who made a luck 
not duplicate it 


dluly 


Inventors, 
but could 
quent in 
ploited by 
failed 


ded 
trike Subse 


vento patented and ex 
standing 
completely to sell lik my 
the thirty 


five 


promoters of good 
owl 
patents accredited to 
whut would 
othe were in 
Ten 
other 


“use, of 
ne, OES 
cull 
differently 
lute failures 


enough, 


have been you 


successful, and five 
were abso 
ten did not 


deducting expenses 


successful 
and the 
make after 
f marketing, t 
Salary 

All of this 
taints of the 
pretty 


pay for one year’s 


emphasizes the uncer 


demon 
conclusively that an in 


expensive friend 


game, and also 


strates 
ventor 


may prove an 


It furthermore explains why capital 
ists and financial promoters of good 
<tanding are hard to interest in a new 
invention 

They are not antagonistic they are 
aiting to receive with open arms the 
inventor of something of great money 


nuiking value: but they want to be 


hown They do not cure to squandet 
fortunes exploiting something that 
will bring no rewards either to them o1 


the invento1 

We have 
the field of 
we are just 
of the great 
inventions of the future will any 
of those of the past Men are better 
equipped for doing it patent fac 


not by any means exhausted 
inventing. On the 
approaching the 


palace of 


contrary 
threshold 
mysteries The 


SUTDASS 


(reat 


tories have been built up by industrial 
companies with experimental labora 
teries and shops where every promising 
idea can be thoroughly tested out, and 
inventors find a welcome i these con 
cerns as nowhere else The combined 


picture that will establish a world-wide 


intelligence and ingenuity of a hundred 
inventors are thus concentrated upon 
special subjects instead of one or two 


by this « 
worthy 


ooperative method, patenting 


inventions is becoming more and 


more a specialized industry 
But the individual inventor with ideas 
con readily find a hearing—if he has 
anything worth while 
SUOMI NEEDED INVENTIONS 
igen is an earnest demand for some 
process of making steel rust proof, 
aud the man who can solve this work 


with a satisfactory patented process can 
make his fortune. A number of capital 
ists interested in the problem. But 
they have been bombarded with so many 


ure 


foolish and half-baked ideas that they | 
are naturally very skeptical. Every lit- 
tle chemist of the land seems to ini 
he can solve a problem that has engaged | 
the attention of experts all over the 
world 

very now and then even these hard 
headed patent promoters pick up a hot 
potato and get burned The famous 
Keely motor swindle is an old illustra 
tion, but it could be duplicated by a 
dozen other more recent Cases. Not 


financial 
money in a 


number of 
considerable 


aweo a 


lost 


many years 


promoters 


new process of manufacturing camphor 
synthetically, and there is no telling 
how many millions have been sunk in 
inventions for revolutionizing the auto 
mobile industry. Some of these are pure 
swindles, and others are honest projects 
so far as the inventors and financial 
buickers are concerned But they simply 
don’t work or accomplish what was ex 
pected of them 

The inventor of a good thing has an 
easier and better opportunity to market 
his patent than ever before in the his 
tory of the world, but that does not 
mean that capital is standing around 
waiting to pick up his ideas and exploit 
them On the contrary, capital is get 
ting more and more Conservative in this 
respect There are too many inventors 
trying to delude and deceive it But 
once let the inventor come along with 
the right invention, and plenty of busi 
ness men with capital stand ready to 
take it up and market it honestly and 


enthusiastically. The unknown inventor 


may have a harder time to get a hearing 
than the one with a reputation for doing 
soul work, but if his device has merit 
and meets a long-felt want, it cannot 


forever go neglected 


FORTUNES IN GAMES AND PUZZLES 


SVERY time a woman dresses and 
EK rings for the maid or hallboy to hook 
up in the back, she probably wishes | 
that would invent a 
substitute for buttons or hooks and eyes 
The man who invented 
with or without 
place of buttons, 


hel 
intensely some one 
hooks and 
the hump, to take the 
made a comfortable lit 


eves, 


tle fortune: but there is needed now a 
substitute for hooks and eyes—some 
thing that will save hooking and’ un 
hool ing each separate one 

The market is surfeited with games, 
toys, and puzzles of a commonplace 
character, but the financial returns are 
so great for one really good invention 


of this character that the supply of new 


ones comes out in an endless stream. 
It takes the time of several examiners 
in the Patent Office just to pass upon 
this class of applications Apparently 


many thousand are de 


voting all their energies to the invention 


a cood people 


of popular games, puzzles, and new 
kinds of toys ‘And,” a large manufac 
turer of these novelties tells me, “not 


half of those patented are marketed, and 
probably less than half of the applicants 


get a patent for their ideas, so the real 
measure of the brain power devoted to 
this special field is not in the goods | 
offered for sale but in those which never 
see the light of day For every game, 
puzzle, or toy that makes a small for 
tune for the happy inventor, there are 


a thousand that fail to attract any at 
tention at all.” 
\N INVI 


NTOR ALWAYS AN 


{ } 

B' T inventing is a great work, a pleas 
ant. work, a stimulating work! It 

the 


INVENTOR 


rewards in 
pleasurable 
having difficult 
difficult to switch the 
inventor always 


sometimes brings its own 
mental exaltation and 
sciousness of solved a 
problem It is 


inventor off; 


once an 


an inventor; he would prefer to die in | 
harness without reaping any financial 
rewards than to engage in other lines 
of work that might mean honor and | 
fortune 

He is as trul born, and not made 
s the poet or painter 
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1899, by Notina 


Power Comes 
From Knowledge 


An individual who does not care 
to know never rises in the world. 


Power comes from ideas set in 


motion. 


If you have lost all desire to learn, 


you are on the down grade. 


It is only a question of time be 
fore an energetic knowledge-seeker 


will step ahead 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Harvard Classics 


of you. 


[his collection of books contains, 
within the limits of an ordinary 
bookshelf, all the essentials of a 
liberal university education. 
You know the story of the Five-Foot Shelf 
how Dr. Eliot, Ex-President of Harvard 
University, rounded out a long career as 
America’s foremost educator by producing 
this great work. Its publication was historic; 


it is a work without parallel in literature. 


New Popular Edition 
at a Popular Price 


Edition of 
the Five-Foot Shelf that will be sold at a 
popular price and on easy term 
Poy ular Edi 


In publishing th ion we are 


carrying out Dr. Eliot original idea of 
producing a set of books that could be sold 
it a price that would put them within easy 





reach of the average 


Have You Seen 


Our 32-Page Book ? 


Sent 


descriptive book, which gives 
Free all the particulars of The Har- 


vard Classi book will be 


printed a handsome 


sent free 
famous library. 


pon cut from this advertisement. 


P. F. COLLIFR & SON, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 


416 West 13th Street 
New York City 





P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. \ 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 


























unday Evening 
Suppers 


You who serve Puffed Grains in the mornings only know 


but part of their delights. Try serving like crackers in bowls 
of milk—for luncheon, for supper, for a bedtime dish. 


There are no other wafers so crisp and delightful—so thin- 
walled and airy—so nut-like in flavor. 


walls—toasted 


like bubbles. The flaky 
are thin as tissue paper. 


The grains float 
through and through 


The grains are eight times normal size—four times as porous 


as bread. A terrific heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 


And these are whole-grain foods made wholly digestible. 
That was never done before. So in every way these Puffed 
Grains form ideal evening meals. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ «2: 


| Puffed Rice, 15c Wes 


Used as Confections 


Puffed rice is used in candy making, in frosting cake, as 
garnish for ice cream. For these Puffed Grains, though easily 
crushed, have the flavor and crispness of nut-meats. 


Many mix them with berries to give a nut-like blend. Chil 
dren eat the grains dry, like peanuts, when at play. With cream 
and sugar, as a breakfast dish, there is nothing so enticing. 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Within 
each grain there occur in the making millions of steam explosions. 


Thus the cells are created, the thin crisp walls, the delightful 
almond flavor. In these summer days—days of ready-cooked 
meals—folks are eating forty million dishes monthly. Keep 
both of them on hand. 





The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 
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A Kiss and a Red Ear 


By 


SEE by the papers that the scientists 

are doing all they can to eliminate 

the red ear. They say that this 
shows that the breed of corn is running 
out, and that the red ear is for 
nothing. 

I beg leave to differ with 
good for a kiss. 

And there is nothing better 
kiss—unless it’s a hammock 

Old Mr. Taylor, who lived on Clear 
Creek, had a large family of girls, and 
it didn’t take him any time to get his 
fodder shucked out. Along in the fall 
he would spread his fodder on the hall 
floor of the barn and have a shucking 
Every time you found a red 
you had to kiss your partner, and I cer 
tainly loved to shuck corn It is my 
favorite recreation The work never 
galls on me. I'm not much on standing 
corn, but when it comes to fodder I 
dearly love to strip the ear bare of its 
ensheltering, fibrous coat. 


good 
them It is 


than a 


hee. ear 


when sitting next 
Lafe Stamper 


| COULD shuck best 
to Fannie So could 
Lafe thick through the shoul 
ders and was fast making 
himself as a_ black 
smith. I was the kitchenette 
order of architecture, and addicted to 
the use of poetry Lafe didn’t know a 
poetical foot from a last winter’s over 
shoe, but he had arms like laundry 

One night at Mr. Taylor’s husking bee 


was as 
pantry, 
for 

more of 


as i 
a reputation 


bags. 


1 was the first one to find a red ear 
It occurred to me at once what to do 
next. No one had to remind me that 
my work wasn't done. I leaned ove 
toward Fannie and went at it pains 
takingly, and when I had finished I felt 
that none could call me slipshod. But 
when I had finished I heard Lafe call 


ing me something under his breath, but 
I surmised that it wasn’t slipshod 


Pretty soon I chanced upon anothe 
red ear This time I displayed more 
technique than ever, and, when I re 


turned to my husking, Lafe was still 
mumbling under his breath words that 
1 could not catch 

Strange as it may seem, I found an 
other red ear. I could get hardly any 


HOME 


R CROY 
work done for finding red ears: but I 
got other things done. I got them done 


with éclat I used 6clat because I knew 
that Lafe’s éclat crop had winter killed 


Not once during the evening did Lafe 
find a red ear, while my ¢Gelat held out 
till the last shock was shucked 

That night on the way home I found 


Lafe waiting for me by the side of the 


road I had not asked him to meet me 
in the glen, but he seemed anxious to 
spend a few moments with me alone. | 
noticed that he had his hands tighth 
closed. I tried to excuse myself on the 
plea that I was tired after shucking all 
that corn, but he would listen to non 
of my excuses 

You are so fond of red ears that I 
mm going to give you two to take with 
you,” said Lafe in a high, determined 
key I tried to expostulate with him 
but he came up and thrust his chin into 


I withdrew my face and tried 
to use my Gclat on him, but I found that 
ii wouldn’t work in a glen I 
around for some place to retire to, but 


my face, 


looked 


Lafe advanced upon my ears and tried 
to hammer them into my head. This 
aroused my indignation, and I spoke to 
him bitterly, but he only renewed his 
efforts. When he had finished with my 
ears he opened hostilities on my face 
ond finally climbed up on my stomach 
with both Knees and worked steadily 
away with both hands and feet, using 
words that I do not care to repeat 
After a time he withdrew, and a kind 
neighbor took me home in a buekboard 
I did not thank the neighbor, as I did 
not know that he had taken me home 
until the next morning 

But it was no time until I was out 


In a couple of weeks 
three 
porch 


and myself again. 
I could sit up, and in 
could walk to the front 


weeks | 


B' T there was an inner injury that 
stung me worse than where Lafe had 


been on my features. He publicly said 


that I had used the same ear all 
evening! 
Still I wish the agricultural scientists 


wouldn’t do away with the red ears. I 


wish they would leave just one anywa) 





The Agricultural Revolution 


Concluded from page 20 


and the Sugar Planters’ Association 
maintains an experiment station of its 
own at a cost of $75,000 a year. The 
Territory has a Commissioner of Agri 


culture and Forestry with a staff of fif 
teen, and spends approximately $50,000 
a year. And the Bureau of Plant Indus 
try has a large experiment station at 
Honolulu under the management of FE. V 
Wilcox, one of the most competent men 
connected with the Department of Agri 
culture 

The sugar planters of Hawaii have 
more trouble with insects than anything 
else, and most of the funds appropriated 
for the maintenance of the experiment 
station is spent in fighting them 

Not long ago the experiment station 
heard of a newly discovered destroyer of 
a certain cane pest. The little bug was 
in South Africa, but they did not hesi- 
tate on account of the distance. They 
promptly dispatched an entomologist to 
South Africa with bring back 
the 


orders to 
insects. 


a colony of 


The entomologist found the insects and 
brought back a box of them, but when 
he arrived at Honolulu he found that 
they were all dead. They had failed t 
survive the climatic changes during the 
long journey. Abandon the idea in face of 
this piece of bad luck? Not on your life 


The entomologist was sent back on the 
And 


next steamer crossing the I’acific ; 
he filled his box with the same kind of 
bugs, but did not return so quickly. He 
took nearly a year to make the journey 
back home, stopping several weeks at @ 
time at many points along the way At 

new lot of insects were 


exch stop a 
hatched and given time to become thet 
oughly acclimated before the journe) 
was resumed. This time the entomole 
gist got back safely with what he had 
been sent for. “ 

For the present time at least Hawal 
is the last word in modern agriculture, 
and what Hawaii is doing now will be 
done in nearly all, if not all, the States 


in a comparatively short time 
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Brickbats & Bouquets | 
GARE IER SER PARE A I MIE I od ES al 


UT why does CoLiier’s select three tively——-makes a more radical statement 
States of the West to direct the on the policy of excluding the Japanese 


footsteps of the man who seeks the from ownership of land than any that 
open country? The opportunity to gain a the record noticed in California news 
comfortable livelihood from the soil exists paper Red Bluffs (Cal.) Newaea 
in New York, too. Here the man who is + 


willing to work hard may, beginning as 
a “hired hand,” acquire land of his own 
and make it produce him a competence 


There was some mist in the valley, and 
the spires and great factories of the city 


























‘ as he may in the West. New York. as were glorified like a CoLLtier’s WEEKLY 
>. well as Kansas and Nebraska and Okla article written by one of the special 
—~ homa, is the land of promise for the writers.—_Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
farmer.—Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard oo 
+ CoLLier’s WEEKLY reveals conditions 
In season for the President to use them in Washington more accurately than any 
in his message if be cares to. Mark Sul publication of which we know It has 
‘ livan has contributed to Cotuier’s two 8d nation-wide influence in arousing the 
arguments for the kind of tariff revi <entiment that led to the destruction of 
sion his heart longs for. The first is that the Cld Guard, that mood nom frm) on 
high protective tariffs are largely re Napoleon's Legions against every innova 
sponsible for the Colonel's “race sui tion that endangered special privilege. It 
t I cide”: the second is that the sooner mul is doing splendid work in preventing the 
one titudes of workmen are ferced out of the reorganization of the bands of mercen- 
OW factories and on to the farm the sooner aries who want to thwart the purposes of 
e will the cost of living come down resident Wilson The splendid fight 
afe Hartford (Conn.) Courant waged by Co.uier's against graft of 
out every sort; against the prostitution of 
+ the publie service for private interests; 
ind CoLiier’s WEEKLY, which always keeps against the misuse of governmental 
the in close touch with every movement to power for personal gain helped renc e 
knock the courts or tear down something to the 
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Ine mightily bring about nomination 

to ' that the thoughtless founders of the Re and the election of Woodrow Wilson. 

I public built up It is well worth while for every citizen 
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THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME. 


Every step in film development becomes 
simple, easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM ‘TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 


than were possible by the old methods. It’s an important link 
the Kodak System of ‘‘ Photography with the bother left out.’ 


n 


The Ex ‘perience is in the Tank. 


Our little book Tank De ypmen , at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., The Kodek City. || 
=_ss ccs ee es oe he ai | 


ROUND THE WORLD 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 

















de Luxe 
tours leave We a i teen , ZEAE 
8, Antipodes) Oct. 28 SPECIAL 
SHORT ‘TOURS Ww. Oct. 4 Fly Rods 
Jan. 10, 1914. Se f } The fi memes ons s examining the tip of 
the Ww ghtest steel Fly Rod made— 
SOUTH AMERICA pSTSE Sha Nice | 
E 1-2 ft. length only A quick favorite every- | 
Compl ete I ) America, Including 4 where. Price $6.50. Nos. 9and 14 are two | 
Canal, leave New York N 29, Jan. 24. Program "2 other “BRISTOL” Fly Rods that are very | 
| popular. Your dealer has the “BRISTOL | 
THOS. COOK & ON, | you want. If not we will supply you. Write for | 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, CATALOG — FREE 3 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles Horton ms Co. , 6 Berton St. Bristol, Conn. & 




















The best way—the safest way—to get 
good ice cream is to make your own, and make it in a 






Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 
One turn of the handle stirs the cream three times—can revolves and two dashers work 
pposite directions Makes better ice cream in one- | me the usual time So 


by dealers everywhere. Write for free booklet, “‘ Frozen Dainties.”’ Pa — 











THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COMPANY 
Dept. O, Nashua, N. H. 


‘RANGER BICYCLES The Cost 


a r =x i Kepner My tbe “i of Beauty «: a clear, fresh 


skin and of a matc in complexion, 
FACTORY PRICE i then others is the low price of the soap, 
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Billy 


dollars are tuere I renerou nimount tow rere lou “) ULDeCCeSSUry\ Ol | 


Sunday — Baseball Evangelist 


but the big checks come from the purses thought to myself I wish Billy hadn't 


of hard-headed men who know that a id that At the close of the session 


community ts no stronger than its back the tf man to come forward wa " 
bone, and who have seen it demonstrated State Senator, a member of the Legisla 
before their own eves that Bi ix the ture, and a political leader I met him 
vreatest spiritual osteopath in the United the next day on the street and congratu 
States ted him on the stand he had taken.” 

In Columbus, Ohio, the chief of police Do vou know.” he said I had neo 
was converted, and several of the police idea of coming forward, but that prayer 
men who were stationed in the taber vot me When Billy spoke that sentence 
nacle. Practically the entire staff of 1 (quoting the very phrase that had hurt 
porters detailed to cover the meeting me so) - just couldn't resist it I said 
came forward before the series closed That means me; that’s the call of God 
Who will charge policemen or reporters to me: and, sir, TI went.’ ” 


As for Billy himself, the criticisms 
trouble him not at all If Jesus were 
preaching to-day Tle would preach in the 
vernacular just like I am preaching to 


with an excess of sentimentality 
CONVERTING \ NEWSPAVPER 


HE “Ohio State Journal” was com 


pelled to deny editorially that its vou,” he says. “He would say: ‘Come 
lirst-page columns, which were given nueross, old man, before the devil's got 
over every morning to the meetings, as you cinched.’ He always adapted His 


well as the whole second page, had been language and sermons to His audiences 
purchased by the Sunday organization When He preached to farmers He told 
“We never received a. cent,” it said, “neve! parables of sowing: when He spoke to 
expect to: would not take it if it was women He told about bread baking.” 

offered 


Sunday is newspaper business, pure and 


Devoting so much space to Billy That there should be ome reactiol 
ifter a moral earthquake such as Billy 


simple. The people want to read what causes is inevitable: but there are al 
he says. In all our experience we neve! Vays some permanent evidences of his 
knew of such universal desire to read work, even after veurs some leading 
something as there is to read Mi Sul men Whose lives bent Withess to the 
day’s sermons. Therefore we print them thoroughne of his work ome quick 
Think of that from a leading newspape ened civie spirit Billy at least has no 
in a city of nearly 200,000, with all it doubt about if rhe “avoa revival i 
thousand conflicting interests temporary,” be says “ois a bath, but 
There are spectacular occurrence 1 t does you good 


the Sunday meetings, to be sure, as 
when Robert Young, proprietor of the 
Metropole Hotel in Columbus, and James VU HieN all has been said there remain 


b. Pergrin, a hardware merchant, who the more than 200,000 persons who 


! DELIVER rlik GOOD 


had been tried for shooting Young i: during the sixteen years of his ministry 
1IS99, came down the aisle together and have been stirred to new purpose—if 
joined hands before Mr. Sunday But only momentarily to whom there has 
the result of Sunday’s work is not to been brought a new vision of the actual 
he measured in random instances Go itv and the nearness of God No one 
into any Middle-West cit or hamlet could hear Billy pray without the feel 
where he has been and ask who are ing that his God is a very near and ver) 
the Sunday converts You will find close friend who knows and sympathizes 
them, a few who have stood fast, a lead ind helps He is the only man who 
ing merchant, a lawyer, a physician, pei ever prayed for us,” said the telephone 
haps the chief of police or the loca perators in Deeatur when they sent 
editor—men whose contribution to the their mite to his offering He prays for 
decent public sentiment of the commu everyone 

nity means better living conditions, a Take these two paragraphs, for in 
finer idealism, and-——if you would meas tance, out of a ten-minute prayer 


ure it so—an actual increase in prop 
erty values 

If you would dip down into the stream 
of testimony for further incident, take 
this, which appeared on the front page 
of the McKeesport “Times,” at the close 
of the Sunday meetings 


Wed] JOSUS / preached = longe 
than I thought J would I thought 
J would be home and in bed bu this 
time But IT am glad to help them; 
they are a very appreciative crowd 
here. Lord: ywou know that. We have 
heen here nN Wilkeshbarre a weckh 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE Lord, and we have learned to admire 
From this date forward the’Even and love them, Lord Bless themali 
ing Times” will not accept the ad Lord Bless the Mayor of the city; 
vertisement of anu distiller, brewe) I do not know if he is a Christian, 
07 whole sale or retail liquor de ales but he is a good kind fe llow, Lord, 
This rule is made a part of the pol to do all the things he has done for 
icv of the advertising department of is down here Bless the chief of 
this newrspape) poli ©, Lord, and the cops who are 
From this date forward the’Bven down here helping night after night 
ing Times” will not accept the ad Bless th fi) } f and the ive lad 
rertiscement of an manufacture a dics Bie the street-car creu 
seller of remedics for diseases caused the motormen and the conductors 
hy vier, appliances or preparations and bless the won who own the trol 
that are against morality and qood ley lines: bless the fellows in the elec 
public policy, of practitioners who trie-light plant who help us get ou 
prey upon the eredulity and fear of lights down heres bless the bunch 


youth, or of compounds of the “male up at the courthouse Lord, the au 
heer at home” sort { few adrve ditors and the treasurers and the 
fisements that come nder these last recorder, and th county clerks and 
headings are now amntng } fhe the super intendent of public CO] 
BRrening Times” under contract, but sfruction mid the ounty commis 
uch. arrangements eill de liscon signers: bless all the ailers and all 
nued at the earliest possible day lhe prison g there in their cells 
lt is the desire of the management Lord, dowt forget the hankes “ul 
f this newspaper that it shall be a prav hear us: don't forget the do 
fore for the heltermeoent of its eat fors and the lawyers: 2) Lord 
and district. and no effort will be there’s a bunch that need a lot 
spared to make and keep it col help! Don't forget the newspapo 
umns so Clean that it may b read men: help everybody, from the edi 
everu dau with entire safetu and tor to the devil in the Mice. and the 
real benefit by persons of all ages newsics, Lord, who help spread the 
and both seres news Lord. help us all. we pray 
McKEESPOR1 TIMES COMPAN) Mame them 300 tomes eeved sal 
By Wittiam B. Kay ifted more than 200,000 hearts turned 
rene al Wanag Lor il while to the deeper things of life 
Of course there 1 plent of ceriticisn this Is a record urely before which 
of Billy bheeause of hi imgun Le his one would be slow to criticize Call him 
prayers, and the amount of money that what vou will John the Baptist, as twe 
he takes out of every town. His lan- men in widely separated cities have called 
sunge is rough enough in spots, but who him within my hearing, or say he hath 
l to savy how much of his effectivenes 1 devil other men have said to me 
yould be lost if he polished it the fact remains that he delivers the 
goods. He is shepherd to those who 
eo have no shepherd His thousands are 
\W - itting on the platform one the great ma outside the churel the 
y & "said an old Illinois preachet thousands he i\ who nevel 
el oils praved He used one ey darken 1 ehureh door but who Saly 
pression that made me wince it seemed ome ol ets go down to Bill’ hacl 
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Hep 


wan thot him, an’ 
pinted av the experimint 


Sin: 


sejuced thot he ray 


Me go-wurrkee,” sez me little frind, 
wheedlin’ loike, whin he cud git his 
breath 

‘We'll see about thot, me swate off 
spring av the Flow’ry Kingdom!’ sez 1 
raisin’ me shovel, But I did not sthrike 


him. I misdoubt I wud have anyways 
“Somethin’ had caught 
thin’ beyant the valley, an’ I stud nailed 
to the ground, me heart jumpin’ iv’ry 
way to wanct. What was ut? "Twas 
somethin’ movin’—not wid lapes an’ 
pounds, loike the Chink, but stidy, an’ 
iver faster an’ faster: an’ ’twas comin’, 
not as the Chink come, ’crost the valley, 
but along the sides av the mountains, 
from Table City, the mountain 
side, where the thracks clung. Was ut 
a thrain? Oh, aye, "twas a thrain. I 
eud see ut plain in the clear air. An’ 
‘twas not long neyther. Four cars there 
was, four freight cars. But niver a loco 
motive was there at eyther ind. <n’ be 
the token I knew ut for what ut was 
“'Me thinkee wurrk.” "Twas 
thot sotted son av an Asiatic brought me 


me eve, some 


along 


me go 
to me sinses 

“"VYe think, do ye!’ 
mesilf. ‘Ye think! wid a 
in’ down the mountains an’ the 


I vells, fair beside 
runaway tear 
Overland 


comin’ up.’ She had been due half an 
hour gone. 

“‘*Loverland? SCZ he Loverland 7 
purrin’ loike a cat 

“*Thrain, passenger thrain!’ sez I 
thryi to get ut through his skull, 
though God knows why I shud have 
wasted toime on the baste. ‘lVassenger 
thrain! wid wimmin an’ childher 


aboard!’ But he was swayin’ an’ rock 


in’ on his pins, an I turned me back on 


him in disgust An’ manetoime the run 
away had dived into the tunnel at the 
head av the Loop. There was a chanct, 
wan chanct, thot the cars might jump 
the irons whin they hit the curve, but 
ut was onloikely, for the division had 


been relaid, an’ the Loop banked against 
sixty hour An’ the runaway, 
fast as ut was not doin’ thot 


mile an’ 
Wits 


goin’, 


EBBE ye’re wondherin’ why I was 
4 thinkin’ these things instid ay pilin’ 
obsthructions on the thrack or pullin’ 
uparail? ll tell ye. There was noth 
in’ to put Ixcipt for bowlders 
weighin’ tons there was not a loose stone 
anywheres There was not a tie eyther 


some 


All the new wans was in, an’ the ould 
wans thot was taken out was eyther 
burned, to be out av the way before in 


spiction, had been hauled away be 


the construction thrain for use in layin’ 


timp’ry thracks. An’ I cud not pull up 
a rail, for I had no tools I had only 
shovels 

“An’ the cars was round the Loop. 


They did not jump. Thin they was lost 


to sight for a minut bekaze av a hill 
an’ a tunnel betwane me an’ thim. But 
I knew thot they had not stopped. Me 


men, seein’ thot their Red Divil was only 
Hep come back, an’ dhrunk besides, had 
the woods an’ was huddlin’ 
round me. An’ the Chink was still sway 
in’ on his pins, mutt’rin’, ‘Lunaway—lun 
away,’ an’ wrinklin’ up his face loike a 
chimpansy at a show. Thin all to wanct 


crept out nay 


he lets out a howl av gibberish thot 
hot even a profissor av monkey lan 
guage cud have undherstood. An’ the 
nixt minut he was lapin’ down the 
thrack in great bounds 

“An’ now, sorr.” Tim turned to me, 
“will ye kindly tell me wan thing? Why 
is ut thot a dhrunken man has more 


sober wan?” 

I asked guardedly. 
There was I, the best 
the line—’twas me supe 
standin’ idle babe in 
hekaze I cud not dig up spikes 
Wid me fingers or move bowlders thot 
Weighed tons. An’ ut tuk a baste av a 
dhrunken Oryintal to see the wan sinsi 
ble thing to do 


Sinse than a 
“Does he?’ 
“He does 

tion 

riors sid ut 
arrums 


sic 
boss on 


as a 


“Ye think mebbe thot the Chink was 
Mannin’ to hike to Basin? I thought so 
mesilf, for a minut. But he had no such 
intintion. About a hundred yards down 
the grade was the pumver, beside the 


thrack, just where we bad lifted ut from 
the rails. "Twas the hand ear he was 
Wantin’ Whin T see him heave ut over, 
first wan ind, thin the ither, slap the 
Wheels down the irons an’ jump 
aboard, ut come to what he was 
about \ half. or mebhbe two 
niles, switch thrack into 
what heen a mine. The 


on 
me 
mile an’ fl 
below was a 


had wanet 


Section Hand 


uded 


mm page 


switch was niver used, but ut faced up 
the grade, an’ so turn off annythin’ | 
comin’ down. An’ ‘twas av this me yellow 
birrd had been whisp'rin’ in me ear whin 
I had not sinse to think av ut mesilf! 
Thin 
rails, an’ a roarin’ at 
Jump!’ I vells to men An’ we 
jumped just in toime as the runaway 
Wint crashin’ past. Four cars there was, 


wud 


there was a clang along the 


me back 


four box cars. An’ they was rollin’ an’ 
lurchin’ from side to side. On the ind 
av the last car was painted a great 
circle. I knew ut was only the trade 


mark av a rayfrig’rator line, but ut was 
winkin’ at me loike an evil eve 

“Cud Hep make ut thot 
rampin’ baste? He was just rayappear- | 
in’ round the base ay a hill, bobbin’ up 
an’ down, up an’ down, a toy man 
little wheels, his naked arrums gleamin’ 
in the sun loike trees stripped av the 
bark, the red tablecloth steamin’ out be 
hind in the wind 


nhead ay 





on 


“"Bhoys! IT shouted, ‘Sin’s goin’ to 
hell! Give him a cheer!’ | 
oon | 

wes language they cud undher 


tand, an’ they cheered 
Give him annither !’ an’ 


again 


they cheered 


“Thin, as me hand come down, ut 
sthruck somethin’ in me pockut. "Twas 
me switch key As ve know, only the 
boss has a kev: ‘tis the rule av iv’ry 
road An’ be the token I knew ut cud 


make no diff'rince if the Chink got to the 
switch or 


neo 


“Thin I started on the run down the 
thrack, me men at me heels, whimperin 
leike scared pups.” 


silence 
Finally 


sk smoked for a time in 
which no one cared to break 


he resumed 


The Overland pulled into Basin, the 
two big moguls thot was to haul her 
over the Divide hooked on ahead, an’ 
the pusher, a squatty little rat, all wheels | 
un’ biler an’ wather tanks, coupled on | 
behind. Thin she puffed out through the | 
yards, the passengers crowdin’ to the | 
windies to gaze at the scen’ry Half a 
minut later the opyrator, his hair stand- | 
in’ on ind, rushed out on the platform | 
wavin’ bis arrums an’ shoutin’ The | 
wurrd from Table was too late The 


men on the pusher was kajfin’ their eves 
ahead an’ did him. The thrain 
disappeared round a curve, 4n’ he rushed 
back to gather up a wreckin’ crew an’ 
sind out a call for This last 
wis suparfluous, as there was but wan 
dochtor in the town, an’ he was out ay 
reach in the hills ush’rin’ unwil 
come child av infamy into the wurrld 
“The thrain wint climbin’ stidily 
ward, whin suddenly the ingineer avy 
head mogul little hand car, wid | 
niver a man on board, dancin’ down the 
thrack to mate him, the silly handles 
goin’ up an’ down in a way to make wan 
daffy. The nixt minut the pumper had 
hit the pilot, summysaulted backward, 
on’ lay a heap av splinters beside the 
rails. The ingineer was wondherin’ 
fwhat was up, an’ if his pilot was stove 
in, Whin he rounded the curve below the 


not see 


dochtors 


some 


up 
the 


Sees i 





spur to the mine—an’ jammed in his 
throttle hard 

“Lyin’ crosswise av the irons was a 
freight car half stove in, an’ piled on 


top av ut the wheels an’ brake beams an’ 


bodies av ither cars The crew av the 
Q@verland run forward, knowin’ only 
‘twas a runaway forninst thim, an’ thot | 
for some reason ut had piled utsilf up 
at the switch Yet why ut shud have 
done so they cud not see. "Twas mesilf 
arrivin’ a minut later, discovered the 
reason 

“Sin, findin’ the stand locked, had | 
jumped wid all his might on the lever 


thot throws the points an’ had bruck ut 
short off. Ut was an ould type av switch, 


ve ondherstand. an’ the lever was av 
cast iron. But this lift him no way to 
move the points excint to prs thim over, 
an’ “twas this he did He was not able 
to swing the enrs -into the spur: but 
‘twas enough to ditch the forward 
thruck. They did the rest thimsilves.” 
"oe do you know that Sin broke 

the switch lever?” T asked of Tim 
when the mail had gone past and we 
were once more under way. “Perhaps it 


Was smashed when the runaway jumped.” 
The conductor looked un from the re 
port he was writing at the the | 
corner of the caboose | 
“"Twas underneath 
wid the broken iron in 





desk in 


the cars we found 
his hands.” | 


him 
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HE highest grade 
smoking tobacco 


made—8o0Centsa pound. 


on . 
Se But packed in a tin 


Topaco just HALF the ordi- 


in the ° 
Handy nary S1Ze. 


5¢ Exactly enough to 
TIN keep FRESH and 


PERFECT until you have 
smoked it ALL. 


The most delightful 
FRAGRANCE, 


the FINEST 
SMOKE, the 
HANDIEST TIN 


in the whole his- 
tory of tobacco. 
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A day spent out-o-doors tramping, A Mess 0’ Things 
- 4 4 Ye ‘ 


fishing or automobiling—a crackling 















camp-fire at mid-day—and a delightful iis pacing emia 

= : we . th. rooms iss kdgemont came in alone, het It's this damn business If I could 
lunch with crisp, sizzling Swifts Premium rakish little hat bent far over her eyes only make enough at somethin’ else to 
Bacon to give it a zest and tastiness She did not see me at first, though she was keep us goin’! I tried a laundry one 
—that’s a meal you'll long remember. walking straight toward the manager when she was little, but I couldn't stand 
Swifts Premium Bacon comes “Say, Mr Simpson,” she asked it. I tried shops. They look like a cineh 
thinly, evenly sliced—and packed abruptly, “did Huhléne come over with but I couldn't figger enough; there didn’t 

in handy, air-tight jars to preserve ronson?” seem to be nothin’ else.’ 
it's delicious flavor. At all dealers. “She—why, she—"’ he stammered “Miss Edgemont,” I stammered 
“Say, vou tell her " he blurted in odd “really, you shouldn't feel so badly 
confusion, turning to me about it. Mr. Miner was killed—maybe 
‘Tell me what?’ she demanded, star that will make her see what a mistake she 
ing at me with her beady little eyes was making. And she isn't badly hurt,” 
“What's the matter?” “Hurt!” she turned her tired eyes 
‘It's not very serious,” I said “Miss upon me in ironic disgust: she did not 
de Trouville has been hurt a little in an seem to care what had become of Mr 
automobile accident: her left wrist is Miner. She stared grotesquely from the 
fractured. I believe.” penciled lines she had just drawn 
“Are you talking straight, or is it mechanically about her lashes. “Hurt? 
worse?” she asked breathlessly My God, what a fool you are! I wish 
“I'm rather sure it’s not anything seri she'd been killed too and had it over 
ous,” I replied stiffly with!” She was facing me squarely now 
“But where is she?” she whirled sud and her voice shook with her rage. “Do 
denly upon the manager. “Say, ll have you know what it means? What if this 
te get off, Tl have to.” she insisted one is dead? Itll be just some other one 
“You know darned well vou ean't.” he some day! ,.Why, she didn't even care 

retorted briskly; “we're short on altos nothin’ about him! She jus’—jus’ 
and you know it.” 
She nodded, sighed a little, and pulled YIik choked herself into silence as she 
at his sleeve as he turned away J swung about for me to fasten the dress 
“Let my friend up while I dress,” she She gave terse directions in a quieter 
pleaded “T—she—" and somehow in tone, but she flung her seattered belong 
spite of my protests she dragged me up ings into her bag with such fury that it 
| the little stairway with her frightened me Suddenly she began 
“Spiel away.” she demanded, flinging shaking again with suppressed sobbing 
her hat into the corner and pulling out She was looking at the miniature 

a chair for me. “I'm in a hurry, too. It “Gee, she was sweet,” she wailed. “I 


spent my last red gettin’ this. I thought 
if he saw it-—if he saw what a peach 
she was, he'd give her a fair chance 


won't take you long, and I'm that fussed 
just tell me.’ 


“T don’t know very much about it I As 
| answered, ignoring the chair. “She's in “He?” IT asked stupidly 
a small hospital at Lafayette, a town Her eyelids drooped and she flushed 
quite near here under the rouge and powder “Her 
“How'd she get there?” she snapped futher is Perce Miner's Uncle Jim.” she 
“She was in an automobile accident, said defiantly. “I—I—”" then she faltered 
[ answered stupidly “Mr. Miner—”’ ‘I didn’t tell before, not even her But 
She interrupted me with pitiful eager I don’t care now who knows I reckon 
ness I might as well drag th’ whole business 
| “Say, leave ber name out, can’t you? out—I'm so dead tired * She stooped 
Jus’ say ‘one of th’ chorus’ or somethin’ for the little gilt stool she had to carry in 
like that, jus’ asafavor. Course she only the first dance. “I'm so sick and tired! 
went in fun, but it wouldn't look good, She did not look at me any more 
| not in a paper. Was that Bird Bronson “I guess,” she said as wistfully as a 
with ‘em’? Did she get hurt too?’ child, “you—you don’t know how it is 


: , 1 behind tl to always live in a mess o° things, try 
‘ “ i re ar " > 

| Hie was tuc king er - ‘ ; re 7 + ing to straighten out how to square ‘em 
™ mirror bj this time, an ” poy ponder You can't. You can't never Not if 
answer she had caught sight of a small 





you've once made a mess o’ them!’ 

























: . T= | , . 
folded slip in the frame and was snatch 
. ing it open with an eager jerk. t reed TTCHE confusion outside grew noisier, a 
OUR OFFICERS her eves shift swiftly over the writing, bell sounded shrilly, and she opened 
suw her mouth tighten then she swayed the door On the threshold she hesitated 
AND DIRECTORS forward in a limp heap at my feet and then thrust something hurriedly 
: I managed to drag her to the faucet into my hand. It was the miniature 
Requested = fo make, for thew I saw dripping in the corner, but she was “You've been dead good she stam 
own use, the highest quality half- conscious even before the drops touched mered “Will you take it? I bet I'd 
hose, at the most economical her pale cheeks. She was more self smash it, seeing I feel so, and its I 
price. This led us to produce possessed than I know I ought not to be mad with her, 
|} “There's brand) she murmured — jyut—why, I hain’t all to blame! I was 
| stoically, “some—in the bottle—in my jus’ a greenie, nobodv'd ever told me! 
bag.” It’s differunt with her: she knew what 
I fumbled helplessly, and finally she was doin’ !” 
. 1650 dumped the entire contents in a jingling My broad heels clumped metallically 
heap on the disordered dressing table. down the iron stairway as her dancing 
Box of 6 pair For Even in my nervous hurry I was con slippers clicked lightly a step behind. On 
@ 75c. Every- Oey Sweeping > a of the miniature case lying in the — the stage below I could see the hurrying 
) untidy heap She gulped down the chorus. the crude brick walls. and the 
. We ke ft : : “- “ : . 
They were Santor a A <@ ean 8 4" - — sat up, and e+'.- a seamy side of the scenery I blinked as 
shell, nor that it » the zmposst fe “J ever see such a Knockout? she au shaft of colored light swung across 
. i : . | , .¢ » eh es Oe : . . = » § 
so well decided of ome lust right ‘hrough the average | said; “hain’t I th’ limit? the space At the foot of the stairs she 
. arpet or rug, nor that you ul “Shal all some one?” I aske: 
pleased to put this is chi wall or clean eaketen “Shall I call some one?” T asked paused. — ; 
that it a But we lo most earnestly I—I'd ruther not see any of th’ push “IT didn’t mean to throw such a fit. 
very same tor all-around daily use t Biss jus’ now,” she pleaded. “Can't you hang she murmured. “vou're being sort of 
wry Site aecies nein | round jus’ a minute? I'll be ‘all right ‘us’ ‘ol ~- 
style on the rugs in the genuine ser e and con rounc Jus a& minute: . oN & righ oh, I jus’ got going. I haven't took on 
ience it offers hen.” She stared at the bit of paper in so not since—since I found out first 


market for you. 


t 
TS Ss E LL’S her fingers, crumpled it, and struggled to What a mess I was in Somehow this 
her feet part’s the worst of it! I got to get on 





















































Get your dealer co” BAI BEARID “Hain't I th’ fool?” she sobbed sud th’ job she ended hurriedly “(ood 
|} denly, “th’ awful fool! I thought I by!” 
to supply you or C: S ; * ; ; a a 'S 
write to us arpet weeper could keep her straight an’ square!’ She I stood quite still staring at the silly 
/ without effort t smoothed the creases from the sheet little face of the miniature through my 
the net It ghtness n ~Nes it ea ; , 
transferable from one part of the house t and held it out to me tears. A sudden draft swept across 
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Bees AS AA OE AR IOS AEE IE IE I RR INE, 
Duffy of Troy 


Concluded from page 6 


people, too, young Dan said. I’m sure 
he must ‘a’ been right about it.” 

“They surely were beautiful women in 
Greece in those days, and I have no 
doubt that the women of Greece are just 
as beautiful now.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure, so I have heard 
tell. Young Hogan made great talk 
about Queen Helen an’ her like an’ her 
bare feet an’ her shinin’ brow an’ the 
grand soft airs av her. Well, an’ if 
work’s a fine thing to be doin’ in the 
daytime, sure a beautiful woman is a 
fine thing to be comin’ home to when 
the light is over an’ the dark is comin’ 
down on these dirty streets.” 


V® were back again at the corner 
\V of Allen Street. 


Split-nose Kegan, the kiddies’ cop, was 
standing on the curb with his back to 
the street, beating time with his broad 
foot to the wheeze of a hurdy-gurdy and 
keeping one eye on the warlike invader 
of his beat and the other on the dancing 
figure of little Maria Mantrelli, for the 
sufety of whose spindle legs his eagle 
face had lost what beauty it had pos 
sessed under the wheels of an auto 
truck I invited him to come over, but 
he only smiled and kept on beating time 
on the curb with his broad foot. The 
old man cavorted over to the stand and 
looked at the fruit seller. He held his 
hands in front of him and rubbed his 


red-haired fingers together. All the yel 
low teeth in his upper jaw were visible 
Split-nose Regan gripped his club. He 
could see the house sergeant enter his 
name at the desk. But the mature judg 
ment of Split-nose was at fault. 
his disgusted sight the old soft-man 
nered man bought three oranges. 

“Here, me fine cop,” he said to Split 
nose, “won't ye ate wan av these with 
me? Ye done me a_ kindly turn this 
mornin’, an’ I’m not the man to forget 
ye. Now that Greek is what I call a fine 
lookin’ lad. Did ye ever hear what a 
fine, grand fightin’ race the Greeks are?” 

Split-nose Regan heard the call of the 
blood. The hurdy-gurdy tune went false. 
He pitched the orange on the pavement 
and flattened it with his broad foot. 
“G'wan, or [ll run ye in, ye shameless 
old fool.” 

“Man, have ye never heard ay the 
great fight av Thermopyle or ay the fine 
shinin’ beauty av Helen avy Troy?" 


Sb heavy hand of Split-nose closed 
on Duffy's shoulder, and with a 
shove he sent the old man reeling down 
the street. 

“G'wan, ye old lunatic, or I'll put ye 
to sleep on a plank.” 

Split-nose Regan scratched his divided 
proboscis, chased little Maria Mantrelli 
into the house, and drove the hurds 
gurdy man more than half a block. 
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The Story 
of Jones 





UPPOSING you had been raised on a farm, had the regula- 
tion farm boy’s strength and appetite, could do a man’s work 
before midway in your teens. 


For seven long years, his limbs twisted by rheumatism, this man 
ess. He was compelled to lie on his back. 
“My ambition at that time,” he told me, “was to be able, some 


lay on his bed, helpl 


day, to turn over on 


my side.” 


Think of that! 


Think of looking 


forward to a day when the boon of being allowed to turn over on 


your side would be 


granted you 


‘Money had to be earned,” he said. 
body, tortured and twisted as it was by pain, I was compelled to 


use my head. 


you, with your strong body 
and your health and your greater demands. 


“Since I could not use my 


I remembered that the folks in New England had 


made sausage that was so good that all the neighbors wanted it. 


‘Why can’t we make sausage and sell it?’ I asked myself. 


“And so we began making sausage in a little room off my kitchen 


in the winter of 1889-1890. 


I couldn’t walk. 


I cuuldn’t work. 


All I could do was to lie there after the boys had carried me out 


and tell them how to 


do it. 


For four years I grew steadily worse. 


But I always planned for sausage-making in the winter as the 
trade kept increasing year by year. 


done since.” 


Yes, I know what has been done since. 


You know what we have 


Starting with a hand 
machine in a room off the kitchen, the business has grown in 
less than 25 years to one that brings in hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every season. 


And all this has been done by a man, who, since that day of the 
rheumatic visitation nearly thirty years ago, has not walked a 
step unassisted by crutches, and who today is compelled to say, 


“The only garment I can put on or off is my hat.”’ 


It is because you are human and therefore have your dark days 


that this story of Jones is offered to you. 


You have known 


times when life didn’t seem worth while living, when unsur- 
mountable obstacles filled your path, when the light of faith and 
hope was extinguished, and you wanted to chuck the whole 


thing and ask the Great Executive for a new deal. 


those obstacles com 


e in the future 


will remember this story of Jones. 
his twisted body,” you will say, “I can do with this strong human 


machine which my will directs.” 


maker of sausage. 


But when 
as they surely will 
‘What Jones has done with 


you 


Jones, if you believe him, is a 
But those of us who know him see him as 
a builder of faith and hope and courage. 


Mr. Jones told those who attended the Baltimore Convention 


how advertising helped him achieve success. 


could not have won his great fight. 


Reprinted from an article by Thomas Dreier, 
in “Associated Advertising,"’ June, 1913 


Without 


he 


This tribute is written about Milo C. Jones, of Fort 


Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


Except for the closing sentence, 


you might think that it comes outside the scope of an 


“advertising editorial.” 


Even if it did, I should be 


glad to pass along to you this tribute of that man’s 
wonderful grit; I wish I had space for the entire 


article. 


But, even properly subordinated as it is, the part played 
by advertising is noteworthy. 
sympathy, but solely as an ordinary maker of a good 
product, advertising has enabled Mr. Jones to tell mil- 


lions of people that Jones’ sausages are good sausages 


Without any appeal to 


and to sell his product to thousands, at a reasonable 


profit to himself. 
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What's in that Summer Drink You Like? 


HE so-called “harmless” summer-drink is too 

often about as harmful as it can be made. 

You can't tell the difference by the taste or 
the looks or the smell. 

Last month, the New York Health Department 
raided a large “soft-drink” factory in Brooklyn and 
condemned some 9000 bottles of ‘soda’, “sarsapa- 
rilla’, “ginger ale’, etc. Why? Because the stuff 
had been bottled amid stable filth. Because analysis 
showed that it was not only unclean, but consisted 
of dangerous chemicals instead of the natural flavors 
and ingredients it was supposed to contain—sac- 
charin instead of sugar, at a tenth of the cost; soap 
bark to make bubbles and foam, salicylic acid for 
preserving; imitation flavors and colors made from 
coal tar; muriatic and citric acids—all drugs and 
strong chemicals. Not a single real flavor, color or 
ingredient in the place. 

And this is only one case of hundreds—al/ be- 
cause you and a few million others buy your sum- 
mer drinks by guess-work. 

But you don’t need to guess about your soft 
drinks. There is no reason why you should let these 
frauds fill you and your children with dangerous drugs. 

Get The Westfield Book of Pure Foods (The 
Third Edition (110,000) now off press). Look under 
“Beverages” and buy any one of those mentioned, 
and you are absolutely safe. 

Don’t think you can protect yourself by vigilance 
alorie, because you can’t. The most widely sold 
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BOARD OF HEALTH 
WESTFIELD, MASS 
Enclosed find 10 cents in 
silver, for which send me ©The 
Book of Pure Foods.” 








Post Office 





drink in the country is doctored with caffeine, and a 
few million people are taking this heart stimulant— 
in dangerous quantities. 

The Westfield Book will solve the soft-drink 
question surely, easily and safely, and at the same 
time it will settle the rest of your food problems. A 
simple, handy, classified, indexed book of the pure 
brands of foods and drinks sifted out of many thou- 
sands analyzed at the Laboratories at Westfield, 
“the Pure Food Town’, during the past ten years. 
No product is mentioned in it except after unques- 
tionable proof by unbiased analysis of its absolute 
purity and food value. No product is excluded from 
it after analysis except for failure to come up to 
its standards. 

You can trust the Westfield Book absolutely. It 
was compiled for the interest of the unprotected con- 
sumer, and nobody else. It is distributed direct by 
the Board of Health, which guarantees its reliability, 
and the expenses of this campaign to make it known 
are paid for partly by “Collier’s Weekly” and chiefly 
by 26 public-spirited manufacturers who believe in 
pure foods and drinks, and want the people—you 
and others like you—to know the facts concerning 
foods and drinks. 

The Westfield Book of Pure Foods makes you 
sure your foods and drinks are pure, and does it 
instantly, without study, knowledge or bother on 
your part. Send the coupon and 10c in stamps or 
silver to the Board of Health today. 
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ERE is a medal presented to us by the Royal Automo- 
bile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, reg: arded in Europe as 
the world’s final authority on questions of motor car suprem- 
acy. Automobile engineers the world over sen the rigid 
standards this club maintains. "They know that this medal means vastly 
more than the usual prize an article wins. ‘The Jones Speedometer, 
in winning it, gained the Royal Automobile Club’s unqualified endorse- 
ment. No other speed indicator had before, or has since, secured it. 


The Reason The King of England, the Czar of Russia, 


the Emperor of Germany, and the Kings of 


A few years ago eleven speed indicators : 
8 | Spain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and 


of American and foreign make were matched 






The 


Siam, ordered Jones instruments in special 


by this club in a thirty-day test. They were cases. ‘lhe presidents of Switzerland and New J 
° ¥ - ases. Cc ssice ‘ eile C < 
taken from stock by club officials and run, Fenmne whnciel Gan Kalina tin Veale wabibhe oa ew vones 
. : ; ‘ e acec e 2s Ol el ate Cars. 
at all speeds, for 2,000 miles. . I Model 75 


So did hundreds of the famous nobility, 


hese are the points on which they com- world-renowned motorists and engineers. 80-mile-per-hour spe d P 
peted to show the worth of each. scale. Season mee rice 
100.000 mil es, rip 
Ist —Accurac 4th— Price : al ' ‘ 
ccuracy a Speedometers Little Changed nileage to 100 miles 
2nd—Durability ee” Rapidity of Instantaneous trip 
sponse to . onal - ms 
3rd —Eff f Re- . a4 ‘or seve ‘ars the Jones the mileage reset. 
ffect of Re Speed Variations For seven yea! the Jones has led in the 
versing the car g¢},- Simplicity European field. ‘The Jones of that time 
- subsequent 7th—Steadiness of could hardly be bettered. And speedometers 
ee Reading then built on different principles are built 
Only one instrument finished the test with practically the same way today. BRANCHES 
a that showed perfection. That was So what the Jones did in this club’s test New York Broadway at 76th St: Boston, 109 M etts A 
> nee ote ‘Tha vt > “de 7 27 Vine St hicago, 1430 \ higan ve Balti 2) Sar 
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“Votes For Women” 


Two million women 
will havea right to vote 
in the next Presiden- 
tial election. “Twenty 
-million women have 
voted for the eman- 
cipation of Ameri- 
can womanhood by 
serving 


Shredde 
Wheat 


in their homes. Every bis- 
cuit is a vote for health, 
happiness and domestic free- 
dom—a vote for pure food, 
for clean living and clean 
thinking. 











The housewife who knows 


the nutritive value of Shredded Wheat and the many delicious 
fruit combinations that can be made with it may banish kitchen 
worry and household care. 


Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked, ready-to-serve. It is a natural, 
elemental food. It is not flavored or seasoned with anything and 
hence does not deteriorate in the market. The consumer flavors 
or seasons it to suit his own taste. It is delicious for breakfast 
with milk or cream or for any meal with fruits. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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